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Although this issue of Current Dialogue for various reasons is the only one in 1997, we 
hope that the content will reflect some of the concerns in interreligious relations and 
dialogue today. We are grateful for the contributions (articles and reports) we have 
received from various parts of the world. This issue deals with New Religious Movements 
as seen from a Russian Orthodox perspective. The author is Archpriest Viadimir Fedorov, 
the Vice-rector of the Russian Christian Institute of Humanities in St. Petersburg. Member 
churches throughout the world are, in different ways, faced with the complex and diverging 
reality of new religious movements, spanning the whole map of religiosity. Some of the 
necessary requirements for churches are brought to the fore in this article (actually the 
preface in the Russian translation of a book on New Religious Movements written by Eileen 
Barker). 


Another quite different and increasingly important aspect of interreligious dialogue is 
interreligious prayer. The Office on Inter-Religious Relations (OIRR) and the Pontifical 
Council for Interreligious Dialogue co-organised, 25-29 September 1997, at the Community 
of Bose, near Magnano, Italy, a theological consultation on interreligious prayer. This 
consultation followed a world-wide survey on the issue and a gathering in Bangalore in 
1996, where the direct experiences of interreligious prayer were explored. The findings of 
the Bose-consultation will most likely be published in another format next year. At this time 
one of the participants in Bose, Dr. Douglas Pratt from the University of Waikato, Aotearoa- 
New Zealand, shares his reflections on interreligious prayer. 


A Hindu scholar, Prof. Anantanand Rambachan from St. Olaf College, Northfield, MN, USA, 
was the key-note speaker at a Hindu-Christian consultation held in the holy city of Varanasi 
(Benares) in India, 23-26 October 1997. Those of us who had the privilege of journeying 
on the river Ganges before sunrise, will always remember these early hours of the morning. 
The consultation in Varanasi was a collaboration between the National Council of Churches 
in India and the OIRR. Prof. Rambachan’s address raises some poignant, and for some, 
controversial issues and is reprinted here. The statement from the consultation tells the 
story about a consultation that took the venue of Varanasi into consideration and which 
listed issues for future meetings between Hindus and Christians. 


This issue contains an update on events in the Christian-Muslim relationship, where the 
recent developments in dialogue between Muslims and Christians in Lebanon are 
particularly interesting. 


The Buddhist new religious movement Myochikai is launching a network bringing together 
people of different religions in action and prayer with the welfare of children in mind. A 
Declaration on Human Responsibilities is the result of deliberations within the forum, called 
InterAction Council, which brings together people from many walks of life. The Declaration 
is a draft proposal for the United Nations. 


In a year from now, the VIilth Assembly of the World Council of Churches will be gathering 
in Harare, Zimbabwe, 3-14 December 1998. Twelve guests of other faiths will be invited to 
contribute to the life of the Assembly mainly through the format chosen for this Assembly, 

the open space or market place called in Shona Padare. 


With this issue of Current Dialogue the Office on Inter-Religious Relations wishes you the 
season's greetings. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 


New Religious Movements: 
an Orthodox Perspective 


- Viadimir Fedorov - 


The subject of 'New Religious Movements’ is hardly off the pages of Russian 
newspapers these days. It is discussed in the State Duma and among various voluntary 
organisations, and is a cause of concern to the Christian Church. Yet this issue is 
current not only in Russia, but also in Europe, America and Asia. The Orthodox 
Research Institute of Missiology, Ecumenism and New Religious Movements (PIMEN, 
affiliated to the Russian Christian Institute, St. Petersburg), has for several years 
already been studying the religious situation in St. Petersburg and the country at large. 
We undertake analysis of the results of sociological research and of public opinion, and 
study diverse documents and propositions concerning the attitude of society and the 
Church to this phenomenon. 


Quite naturally, any researcher's point of view regarding certain manifestations of 
religious or parareligious activity, depends to a large extent on their own confessional 
standpoint. Religious and non-religious approaches differ. Therefore, no-one should 
be surprised at the existence of differing points of view, approaches and even practical 
recommendations within one confession or Church. Time will tell which positions are 
the more effective. However, regardless of their effectiveness, the admissibility of any 
methods used, in terms of correctness, objectivity and moral acceptability, needs to be 
discussed. In any case, it is important to stress that a scientific, objective nature is 
expected not just in the arguments and assertions of sociologists of religion, but in 
those of Church officers and researchers, be they pastors or social commentators. It 
is even more important for Church academics, for whom the basis of all they do 
consists in such values as striving for objectivity, moral irreproachability and a tone of 
Christian love and respect for holders of other beliefs. 


The whole question of NRMs is extraordinarily topical for Eastern Europe as a whole, 
and in Russia and the countries of the former Soviet Union. People in the former Soviet 
Union are constantly running into not only numerous analogues of western movements, 
but also the exotic products of the religious creativity of their own compatriots. All this 
is still more current, as religious problems in Russia have become part of the political 
agenda and part of mass culture. Lawyers, politicians, journalists and religious leaders, 
in striving to create new legal norms, conduct pointed discussions on religious freedom 
and freedom of conscience. Violent debates continue over amendments to the 
proposed new law on freedom of conscience. It is still not clear to society to what extent 
religion should be introduced into the curricula of state educational institutions. The 
subject of 'new religious movements' is important both in its own right, and as a factor 
in the more serious attitude being taken towards traditional religions and confessions. 


The Religious Situation in Russia today 


The idea of religion, the religious quest, and religious values already does not grate as 
hostile on the contemporary Russian consciousness as it did ten or fifteen years ago, 
when the dominant and normative communist ideology was resolutely atheistic. In the 
new Russian society, freedom of conscience was victorious. Those religious 
associations (Churches and communities) which had had the right to exist but were 
very restricted in their activities and missionary work, found additional opportunities. 
Movements and communities which had not existed in Russia before, as well as those 
which had gone underground, appeared openly, officially, and received equal rights to 
Russians traditional confessions. All this is perfectly natural for a new society 
committing itself to a democratic model of development. 


The situation is seen differently by believers and by those who don't consider 
themselves such. The majority of believers in Russia are Orthodox. Just like 
representatives of other religions, they cannot but be happy at the removal of 
restrictions on the registration of communities and publishing religious literature. They 
can only welcome the freedom to preach and the opportunity to make use of the mass 
information media (an opportunity which, unfortunately, is largely theoretical, in as 
much as its realisation requires substantial finance). Yet at this very time a few (or 
perhaps many) Orthodox people are suggesting that today's state regime and 
socio-political atmosphere are very unfavorable to Orthodoxy. Romantic notions of the 
restoration of the monarchy are popping up. The opinion is becoming popular that 
Russia’s former monarchy guaranteed the pious existence of Holy Russia, which was 
only shaken in 1917. Today the revival of Orthodoxy (for strictly speaking, Orthodoxy 
in Russia never died) is accompanied by the revival (both through the growth of 
communities which existed before and through the appearance of new denominations) 
of heterodoxy, and of different religions, religious movements and groups. Many link 
the growth in numbers of communities of such Christian denominations as Catholic, 
Lutheran, Reformed, Baptist and others, and likewise of Muslims, Buddhists and so on, 
simply to political pluralism and the democratic values proclaimed by the new 
authorities. However, it is evident that the inner resources of each religion and 
Christian confession played a vital part, having the opportunity to bear fruit, given a 
suitable atmosphere of freedom. 


The appearance of new religious and pseudo-religious movements is often interpreted 
as 'the pernicious influence of the West’. In our days, exotic eastern teachings have 
definitely gained in popularity, having arrived, as a rule, from the opposite side to the 
East. But it's also true that at the end of the nineteenth and at the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries, theosophy, spiritism and different forms of yoga were already well 
known in Russia, and in Petersburg and Moscow even fashionable. Theosophical and 
occult literature was already being published in pre-revolutionary Russia.' There were 
as many different sects (the Shtundisty, Dukhobory, Molokani, Khlysty (or Flagellants), 
our Russian Jehovah's Witnesses and many others) as there were persuasions in the 
Old Believers’ schism! However painful it may be for an Orthodox person to recall that 
episode, such is the reality of life past and present-a socio-political reality which impels 
us to seek peaceful forms of co-existence, while fully allowing for an intensive polemic. 
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It is interesting that even in pre-revolutionary times we see a distinct tolerance and 
openness towards non-Christian religions, for instance, Islam and Buddhism. In St. 
Petersburg at the beginning of the twentieth century, the largest mosque in Europe was 
built, as well as a Buddhist temple. In April 1905, a resolution was passed on religious 
tolerance. Of course, the fact that the Orthodox Church was the state Church, and 
found itself under state control, created certain difficulties for it. When, on 12 December 
1904, the government promised to bring in a law on religious tolerance, Antonio, 
Metropolitan of St.Petersburg, wrote a note to Emperor Nicholas II in which he pointed 
out that such a law would place the Orthodox Church in an unequal position. He wrote: 
'The other religions will enjoy freedom; only the state Orthodox Church will remain 
squeezed under the petty-minded control of the state.'? Now the situation is altogether 
different. At least formally, outwardly, the Church is free. It has ceased to be the state 
Church, been delivered (we like to hope) from every form of control and pressure which 
was in place during the period of Communist dictatorship. 


Today in Russia both Orthodoxy and any community which calls itself religious hold 
equal legal rights. This may yet prove groundless, but the democratisation of society's 
consciousness is already such that a return to the old ways seems unlikely. This does 
not mean that in society all Churches, confessions and religious groups have, or will 
have, equal authority, or be given the same weight in the public's mind. If Orthodoxy 
is really rooted in society, then citizens professing the faith will make known its position 
and purposefulness through the appropriate socio-political institutions (parties, 
parliament, public opinion, mass media and so on). Even if Orthodoxy were to be a 
religious minority in society, and so of no importance, society would not be able to 
conduct itself according to Christian values in their Orthodox understanding, or could 
not live in an Orthodox way. But the Orthodox way of life does not presuppose the 
assertion of Christian values by force. Moral authority, the examples of moral perfection 
of individual personalities, which make them models of piety, and the gospel character 
of service to one's neighbour and sacrifice, can play a much more meaningful role than 
"crutches" of laws guaranteeing conditions of maximum favourability. 


New Religious Movements as a Factor of Social Anxiety 


We shall not describe here the phenomenon of the sudden appearance of a multitude 
of religions, at least, calling themselves religious groups, or the speed of their spread. 
Let us just mention that in connection with their appearance, it was not the Churches 
who sounded the alarm, but the parents of children who found themselves drawn into 
the life of these groups. When children left their families, gave their savings and 
personal belongings to the community they had joined, when it became obvious that 
they had lost contact with friends and relations, lost the ability to dialogue, then parents 
began to turn to every possible level of state or social authority and, it goes without 
saying, to the Church and above all to the Orthodox Church. Although the families 
themselves were not religious, many parents brought claims against the Church, 
accusing it because of the absence of any active anti-sect work. Missionary activity was 
virtually banned under Soviet power. Today it is permitted, but legal freedom is not the 
only circumstance necessary for successful mission and Orthodox witness. Of course, 
Orthodoxy's inherent readiness to help people return to the way to Truth obliges us to 
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enter into polemics with religious groups who are hostile to the Church, accusing it of 
flaws or errors (this is particularly characteristic of sectarian thinking),* but concrete 
anti-sectarian initiatives began to take shape under pressure of public opinion. 


Quite naturally, such tragic events as the mass suicides of sects (in Guyana and 
Switzerland) and criminal acts like those perpetrated in the Tokyo underground got 
society agitated and forced us to begin to take NRMs seriously. Of course, the 
culpability of one criminal group must not be transferred onto all the others just because 
they have some similar characteristics. But obviously, society is obliged to be attentive 
to the religious preaching and behavior of the adherents of this or that movement, if 
there is a danger of aberrant behavior. For a long time it seemed that reports about 
groups of Satanists were myths, or at least exaggerations. But although the nature of 
crimes is not disclosed, and the involvement of devotees of 'Satanism' with them is 
difficult to prove, reports about these groups are, alas, all too often being published.‘ 


It is possible to disagree with the findings of individual experts, and dispute their 
objectivity, but it is a rare person who remains indifferent after a meeting with members 
of 'The White Brotherhood’. It is hard to remain at ease as you glance over walls and 
drain-pipes covered with pictures of Marina Tsvigun, who calls herself "Mary the Virgin 
Christ". There are occurrences and conduct which are not covered by the criminal 
code, but by their religious tastelessness, spiritual platitudes and inferiority of 
preaching are corrupting society. Like bad music, they are impossible to prohibit, but 
society needs examples worthy of imitation, and has begun to be interested in how the 
dubious can be discouraged. In the case of "The White Brotherhood’, it was perfectly 
clear what should be done, as its members incited mass unrest and evidence exists of 
provocation to suicide within the movement. Leaders of the organisation were arrested 
and after careful study of the evidence, a court set out adequately tough punitive 
measures. 


The Problem of Terminology 


There is no single strict and exact definition of 'new religious movements’, as there is, 
however, for the terms sect and cult. Different schools and approaches follow their own 
definitions. In Russia, it is more common to speak of sects, while in the USA, they 
prefer the term cults for the same groups. There are groups over which the question 
arises: can they be called religious at all? So far as we are not concerned with 
mathematical models but with the reality of our lives, which do not always fit into a 
pleasing framework of formal systematisation, such terminological vagueness should 
not be a stumbling block. It is meaningful to call those movements both new and 
religious which appeared before the Second World War (for example, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Mormons, Bahrain faith and others). All such groups which emerged in the 
nineteenth century are new enough in comparison with the two thousand years of 
Christianity. Undoubtedly, it is impossible to consider them as some unified, integrated 
phenomenon, or further, to level charges brought against one of these groups against 
all the others, despite the existence of common characteristics among them. 


In Russia the term 'sect' is in common usage, and Orthodox theological schools today 
teach ‘sect studies’. The communities and tendencies which came out of the Protestant 
tradition were once naturally labeled as sects, presuming their principal characteristics 
to be separation from tradition, condemnation of it as erroneous and self-proclamation 
as the one true gospel. The term 'sectarian psychology’ appeared in this context too. 
But today in the West, Baptists, for example, are not called a sect in any theological 
literature, but rather a ‘free church’. 


All such concepts as Church, confession, denomination, sect, cult, heresy, schism and 
so on, may be understood differently in different Churches and denominations, and in 
the non-religious sphere. But in our culture a certain common understanding has been 
formed. Unfortunately, we cannot permit ourselves a detailed discussion of the 
problems of terminology. But its necessity should be mentioned. An unfamiliar usage 
almost always produces hostility. An Orthodox has difficulty in agreeing to acknowledge 
the right of groups of very vague origin, not succeeding from the Apostles, to call 
themselves a Church. Orthodox ears are particularly sensitive to the use of this name, 
attuned as they are to a theological (New Testament) understanding of Church. For the 
one holy, catholic and apostolic Church to acknowledge an unknown religious group, 
or a known group that does not adhere to ancient Church Tradition, is impossible. Yet 
at the same time we do not have the right to prohibit the use of these words. We know 
that words have multiple meanings. The very word 'Church' may be used in the 
dogmatic sense as the Body of Christ, and in the canonical sense of the 'Local Church’; 
as meaning the building or the parish, or in the sense of "the home church" 
[domashnyaya tserkov', a Russian expression for the family]. All these facets of 
meaning may be found in the New Testament. We may also recall that the literal 
meaning of the Greek word ‘ekklesia’ (which in Russian is translated by the word 
‘tserkov’,Church) is ‘assembly’, so we cannot forbid a group from calling itself a 
‘Church’, even if it is far from Orthodoxy. And when the Orthodox author points out that 
using the title 'Church' for some group or another has a blasphemous ring, it's a 
psychological argument, not a dogmatic one. It is necessary to show which doctrine of 
this group is fundamentally different from the doctrine of the Christian Church. But here 
straightaway the question arises of narrow confessional and interconnection 
understandings of the problem of NRMs today. 


The Orthodox and General Christian Understanding of the Problem of NRMs 


The Orthodox approach to NRMs must take into account that the problem is not just 
one for the Orthodox Church, but equally for the Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed and 
other Christian confessions. It is no accident that in the West they have been 
concerned with the problem for some time. In the majority of Churches, every diocese 
has a priest (who is both a pastor and a theologian) who deals with the issue of NRMs 
both academically and practically. (What is more, as a rule, they have no other duties 
and can concentrate fully on the subject.) Theological faculties have Chairs in New 
Religious Movements, and the issue fills a huge number of articles, books and 
pamphlets. Such experience is extremely instructive and we must familiarise ourselves 
with it. There seems to be a genuine common Christian consensus regarding the 
majority of NRMs, which means there is an opportunity for co-operation. If we are to 
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look at the question in greater detail, then interconnection co-operation is vital. When 
an Orthodox priest is trying to tell people who sympathize with some pseudo-Christian 
group what it is that makes it un-Christian, he frequently receives the reply, "For you 
Orthodox even Catholics and Protestants aren't Christians!" Of course, people who say 
this are not correct-they haven't studied comparative theology-but it is being 
acknowledged that such a perception is held by many. In this situation, only the 
combined answer of Orthodox, Catholics and Lutherans (at least, these are the three 
most widespread confessions in Russia) may perhaps be accepted as an authoritative, 
shared Christian response. 


The experience of other countries in the area of legislation, and of other Churches in 
subduing the influence of such groups as ‘Scientology’ (‘Church of Scientology’, 
'‘Dianetics Centre’) is also vital for us (and the Orthodox are far from alone in being 
disturbed by the Scientologists). So it won't do to put the question, as do so many 
journalists: "Freedom of conscience for all-or just for the Orthodox?" The author of an 
article with this title asserts that 'Orthodoxy must not be the state religion, so we must 
secure fully equal status for all religious and pseudo-religious groups in society'.° 
Firstly, the Russian Orthodox Church is not seeking to become the state Church, and 
His Holiness Alexei Il, Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, has pronounced officially 
and with complete clarity on the subject.° Secondly, in the Federal Republic of Germany 
for example, it is not so much the Church as the state which is more worried about 
Scientology. It is maintaining a harsh position, refusing to acknowledge it as a religion, 
and thus considers it expedient not to permit Scientologists posts within the organs of 
administration, as directors of banks and the like. Such a position has already evoked 
protests from many citizens of the USA, and in our view, accusations arose in Germany 
completely without basis in what seemed like a return to the totalitarianism of the Nazi 
period.’ 


Because many NRMs are widespread in the US, and organizers of similar groups in 
Russia came from there, it is considered that they are all the fruit of the americanisation 
of Europe. But let us remember that the first anti-sect and cult books to appear in 
Russia also came from the USA,® and were advertised and read on St. Petersburg 
Radio Teos not by Orthodox, but by evangelicals. 


Experience of interconnection co-operation already exists, and of course it is positive. 
There is the INFORM Centre (Information Network Focus on Religious Movements), 
in the U.K., the Dialog Center in Aarhus, Denmark, and centers in Oxford and Berlin. 
All these are open to interconnection,co-operation and support it in every way. Just as 
one can't imagine any area of knowledge being restricted to one confession (e.g. 
Orthodox mathematics!), neither can one assert Christian values in today’s world by 
setting oneself up as the tradition, the confession, the Church against all other 
Christian Churches, following a sectarian mentality of uniqueness and sightlessness.° 
The opportunity for exchange of information on NRMs (provided by current means of 
electronic communication such as the Internet) is important but it is not the only 
worthwhile aspect of this co-operation. It would be strange if the Orthodox alone could 
solve a problem which troubles the whole world. That is not just ineffective, it is not the 
Christian way. 


Unfortunately, there is another position taken within Orthodoxy. The director of the Holy 
Martyr Irenei Lionsky Information Analysis Center in Moscow, Alexander L. Dvorkin, 
reflecting on this subject, recalls the counsel of the dying emperor Alexander III to his 
successor Nicholas II: ‘Russia has no allies. Or she has only two: her army and her 
fleet.'"°It is strange to make this association in the context of the debate on NRMs, 
although several contemporary Orthodox 'missionaries' are hoping for a great deal from 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs. It is interesting that the Irenei Lionsky Centre depends 
on just such co-operation with heterodoxy, in the form of articles and books published 
in the West, in order to maintain its activity. In particular, this Centre translated and 
published a book on the Moonies by Thomas Gandau, a Lutheran pastor from Berlin." 


It is important to know that the hierarchy of the Russian Orthodox Church considers that 
co-operation in the area of subduing the influence of NRMs is both possible and 
necessary, even with those Churches with whom we have real difficulties in theological 
dialogue. ' 


NRMs and Freedom of Conscience 


Today new religious movements have proved to be the prime motivation for serious 
reflection and debate on religious freedom and over guarantees of securing freedom 
of conscience. The missionary task of the Church is plain and obvious, as is the 
apologetical verve of its representatives, both clergy and lay, in the discussion of this 
subject with people who have nothing to do with the Church. But this does not mean 
that the Orthodox Church in Russia should accomplish its missionary task by relying 
on the power structures of the state or enthusiasts using ways and means that are 
improper and unacceptable to a democratic society. 


Surveying the current legal situation in Russia regarding religion, | would like to stress 
that proclaiming freedom of conscience is extremely important, but no less so is the 
need to secure the realisation of this freedom. Although, carrying seventy years of 
repression of freedom on our shoulders, we are, alas, still far off its full implementation. 
So, for example, it is worth noting that Article 8 of the Freedom of Religious Confession 
Act of 25 October 1990 says: ‘Voluntary social organisations, formed for the mutual 
study and dissemination of atheistic convictions are separate from the state. The state 
will not give them assistance of a material or ideological nature and will not entrust to 
them the fulfilment of any state functions’. One can say that this law is observed but the 
role of atheists in society is still very significant. Several Departments of Atheism at 
Higher Educational establishments have changed their names but still teach exactly the 
same 


The particular problem today is the legal status of non-Orthodox Churches, religious 
communities, groups and movements. According to Article 28 of the Constitution of the 
Russian Federation (ratified on 12 December 1993), ‘every person is guaranteed 
freedom of conscience, freedom of confession, including the right to confess any 
religion, individually or together with others, or to confess none, to freely choose, hold 
and propagate religious or other convictions and to act in accordance with them’. Yet 
prolonged discussions went on in the Duma, in several political parties, and in Church 
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circles and those close to them, about the need to formulate a law on 'Freedom of 
Conscience and Religious Organisations'-which recently had its first reading in the 
Duma-in order to restrict the activity of numerous sects and cults which are 
consolidating their position in Russia today. It is proposed that this will be done by the 
division of religious groups into 'traditional' and 'non-traditional’.'* 


However, at times, representatives of the authorities, journalists, and many Orthodox 
authors do not distinguish between the heterodox Churches with whom the Russian 
Orthodox Church is in dialogue and brotherly relationship, and other denominations 
(churches, sects or cults). Some priests presume to call even the Anglican Church a 
sect. In such a situation, we should approach with the utmost caution formulations of 
legislation, the establishment of formal criteria, the organisation of the appropriate 
controlling channels and bureaucratic appointments to key posts. Often such posts are 
held by people remote from the issues in question. But unfortunately, those closer to 
them may not be objective, whether they are atheists or representatives of recognised 
confessions. The lack of clear criteria produces inevitable arbitrariness, and there 
seems to be no opportunity to properly work out strict and exact criteria. 


It is instructive to turn our attention to the fact that, when on 12 February 1997 St. 
Petersburg Legislative Assembly passed, in its entirety and more than a year after it 
made its first appearance, a bill on the 'Accreditation of Organisations and Citizens 
carrying out Missionary Activity in St. Petersburg','* the Governor rejected it as 
unconstitutional." According to the text of the bill, all organisations and persons 
intending to carry out missionary activity in the city, would have been required to be 
accredited by the secretariat of the St. Petersburg administration. In order to decide 
whose faith teaching was safe for those around them, there was to have been a 
consultative expert body, including representatives of religious and voluntary 
organisations, and of state authorities, specialists in the field of freedom of conscience 
and religion, lawyers and medics. It was intended to issue the accreditation for a period 
of one year. For an extension it would have been necessary to submit another 
application. "© 


It is hard to predict how this decree would have been implemented. Of whom and how 
would the expert body have been constituted? Would they have paid equal attention 
or inattention wnen examining the activity of the Franciscan missionaries and some 
Far-Eastern meditation group, founded upon a revelation received by their leader 
during a trance? But in any case, how strange, and even dangerous it would be to 
introduce into a law criteria requiring theological, ecclesiastical understanding, criteria 
which are supposed to guide bureaucrats who are a long way off such understanding. 
There is a definite tendency in certain circles towards creating some sort of State 
Committee for Spiritual Security that would decide what was spiritually beneficial to the 
Russian citizen and what was not. 


NRMs, ‘traditional religions’ and ‘totalitarian sects' 


Such new concepts as 'traditional religions' and ‘totalitarian sects' deserve particular 
attention. As far as ‘traditional religions' are concerned, the very term requires detailed 
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discussion. During the debate over the new Freedom of Conscience law, numerous 
proposals were made to include a definition of ‘traditional religions’. In reality it is 
impossible to define the term sufficiently clearly for legal purposes. Where would the 
chronological boundaries lie? A thousand years ago, or a hundred? As has already 
been mentioned, theosophy existed in Russia a hundred years ago. But at the same 
time the state could not fail to see the differences, could not treat in exactly the same 
way the Orthodox, Catholic and Lutheran Churches, Islam and other faiths on the one 
hand, and such NRMs as 'The White Brotherhood' and Satanism on the other. It would 
be appropriate to note that the word ‘tradition’ is in principle not only important for 
Orthodoxy and Catholicism. Even in ancient Rome the pagan authorities treated 
foreign, but traditional, cults with respect. 


There is one more important aspect of the concept of 'tradition'-the influence of national 
culture on religious life and on the development of traditions, and the influence of 
religion on culture. Traditional religion has always been firmly implanted in the culture. 
Even when there was no open preaching it was not alien to the people, and at times 
culture plays a significant missionary role. This situation is not set in law, but such is 
the way in which culture bears influence. It is not a constitutional norm but a nourishing 
environment, shaping our values. Where there is a cultural deficit, surrogates may be 
adopted in new forms of exotic eastern meditative practices with a western face, in 
aspects of popular culture, and in rectilinear (and thus attractive) preaching of moral 
heroism and purity in the sentimental setting of primitive ditties or exalted 
charismaticism (over excitement) against a background of dull reality. Today all this has 
the full legal right to exist, but that does not mean that society has the right to forget its 
own culture. More and more, people are not finding spiritual food readily available and 
are consuming the "spirituality" of new initiatives which offer peace and fulfilment in life, 
just like the numerous healers and magicians who promise to solve all problems and 
to cure all illnesses, even via photographs. It is quite clear that this situation needs 
study, analysis and conclusions drawing, according to the requirements of the 
Churches, society and specific interested organisations. 


As for the concept of ‘totalitarian sects’, it is neither scientific nor theological. The 
concept of ‘totalitarianism’ is perfectly well understood and doesn't need particular 
Clarification. But to discern in religious associations the extent to which an element of 
totalitarianism is being cultivated is very difficult. It is not chance that those who are 
opposed to doing this point to elements of totalitarianism in the Church life of various 
confessions, particularly Orthodoxy. And the practice of monasticism, where devotion 
to God requires obedience to the appropriate Church authority, and the principles of 
obedience and humility-which are important even for the laity-appear to be grounds for 
similar reproaches. 


On the other hand, if society is on the path of democratic development, it would be 
strange for it to support anti-democratic structures. Undoubtedly, many sects, cults, 
movements and groups may be caught cultivating anti-democratic principles. But 
unfortunately, the interest in a monarchic state system awoken in many Orthodox does 
not serve the cause of creating a democratic society. Therefore, to construct an 
Orthodox polemic with representatives of NRMs, words must be chosen with 
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competence and care, so as not to project onto others our own inadequacies and 
problems. Apart from that, in seeking to subdue the influence of NRMs, the Orthodox 
must in no way rely on anti-democratic methods, or take on the sort already well known 
to us from our totalitarian Soviet past, supported by the authorities and powerful 
structures. That would be obvious totalitarian recidivism. 


Dangerous Tendencies in Anti-Sectarian Activity 


In Russia today, as everywhere, in the sphere of study of new religious movements 
everything is sharply polarised. Secular religious studies has taken on the duty of 
"defending democratic values”. It affirms and supports the rights of any and all new 
religious formations. As for the Church, someone who has no knowledge of the Russian 
Orthodox Church may have formed the mistaken impression that it does not welcome 
democracy in real life and that the concept of conciliarism is only an abstract idea. 
Such an impression will be strengthened when that person comes into contact with 
another approach to NRMs (in contrast to the position of secular religious studies), a 
different direction. 


In direct opposition to the first, this latter tendency became stronger on Orthodox 
ground. Its essence amounts to the need to protect traditional religions (very often this 
simply refers to Orthodoxy) from any competitors who are rated not just as heretics but 
as active enemies and destroyers of society. Any group may be categorised as 
pregnant with Satanism, ritual murders and so on. Such a tendency cannot be called 
missionary, though it aspires to the name. However much we, as Orthodox, want to 
protect ourselves from the influence of heterodoxy, of other beliefs, counterfeit religion 
and in general from the surrounding world, which isn't paradise on earth, it is 
impermissible to achieve this by unfit means, by deceit, "distortions" or "exaggerations". 
For the question really is this: are we striving to partition ourselves off from the world, 
or do we really want to incorporate into our lives our preaching of love? Sometimes 
tone and style are important. At first glance, if we are talking about spiritual, moral ways 
of going about mission, then mission is always a good thing. Yet just how are these 
methods understood in the hierarchy of the Russian Orthodox Church, which affirms 
the following word for word: 'We need to employ specialised moral and spiritual 
methods against sectarians in exactly the same way as we employ other measures 
against moths, rust and bacilli'?"’ 


The court case which began recently in Moscow of the above-mentioned director of the 
lrenei Lionsky Centre, Alexander Dvorkin, is very revealing. Unfortunately, for many 
enthusiasts today of an anti-sectarian movement characterised by an unscientific 
approach (inaccuracies and distortions, unmeasured generalisations which misinform 
readers) "zeal knows no reason" and there is an evident inclination towards forceful 
methods, with the polemical accent on the gathering of compromising material and so 
on. The parents' organisations are very different-they didn't have the necessary 
training, but created them through determination, obsessed by the desire to bring home 
the children who had left to join NRMs. The pain of their loss is understood. But on the 
other hand Church theologians should be dealing with the phenomenon of NRMs. Their 
first question should be: why did the members of NRMs not come to the Church, or, 
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why did they leave it? All too often alas, criticism of NRMs is built upon the search for 
compromising evidence (non-payment of taxes, immoral behavior of members or 
leaders). We have become used to this principle, but no argument of this sort can 
demonstrate the deception (from the Christian point of view) of their teaching. If anyone 
points to the moral imperfection of individual Orthodox lay people, or even of clerics or 
members of the hierarchy, is there really a basis (apart from the purely emotional) to 
doubt the truth of Orthodoxy? To blame Orthodoxy for schisms organised by the 
Foreign Church or the so-called Free Russian Orthodox Church, to attribute the defects 
of one of the schismatic communities to the whole of Orthodoxy is not only unscientific, 
it is also immoral. 


Accusing all NRMs of the same sin is both groundless and rash. If a representative of 
some sect commits suicide, or a crime or immoral act, we do not have the right to 
maintain that they did this as a consequence of their membership of the given group 
(apart from the circumstances where specific acts appear to be programmed actions 
of sects as, for instance, mass suicides or acts of terrorism). As an example of 
incorrect, or rather, inadmissible Orthodox polemic, it may serve to quote an article by 
deacon Andrei Kuraev. It begins with the statement that, 'A monstrous crime was 
committed by a twenty-four year old resident of Kirzhatch in Viadimirskaya Oblast' - a 
member of one of today’s totalitarian sects.'"® What is more, apart from the description 
of the crime, nothing is said about the criminal's membership of the sect (it's not even 
known which one). If there is no explanation of proof that the crime was certainly a 
consequence of the sect's influence on the man, or not to negate that, that he was 
already mentally ill or violent wnen he came to the sect which didn't change him, we do 
not have the right to use such an argument. Otherwise, following a similar blunder, we 
would have to state that all deacons of the Russian Orthodox Church write in an 
unscientific manner, using the methods of gutter journalism to incite terror. 


Incorrectness in polemics has come to the point where representatives of NRMs have 
brought around thirty legal actions against A.L. Dvorkin."? The very first, at the 
Khoroshevsky Intermunicipal Court, was a suit 'in defense of the honour, dignity and 
working reputation of a number of religious movements, and in denial of most vicious 
reports made about them’, brought by the Public Committee for the Defense of Freedom 
of Conscience, whose chairman is Gleb Yakunin. This was done on faulty legal 
grounds and so members of the relevant movements had to set about correcting 
Yakunin's mistake. If we are not going to employ Mr. Dvorkin's methods,”° we must not 
mention Gleb Yakunin and then pull apart his moral qualities. While an Orthodox 
Church member is hardly likely to sympathize with him or trust him,?'it does not make 
the problem any less topical, or Mr. Dvorkin's position any more correct. 


From Mr. Dvorkin's side, and that of several representatives of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, the proceedings were not seen as the examination of an individual but rather 
as being the trial of Dvorkin and the Russian Orthodox Church.**This is an example of 
how a lack of legal understanding on the part of individual representatives of the 
Russian Orthodox Church can damage the reputation of the whole Church. If an 
Orthodox person infringes the rules of the road, the fault does not lie with the Church. 
The Church is not guilty wnen someone lies, or does not speak the pure truth, or 
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conceals the truth. The Church must not encourage this approach, but must in every 
way underline that its respect for the law is the same as its respect for Church law, 
which is of fundamental importance in Orthodoxy (and not in Orthodoxy alone). 


Of course, this is not just about representatives of NRMs being offended. From the 
missionary point of view, it is important to note that secular academics, politicians and 
public officials, whose honour and dignity have not been wounded, will not be going to 
court over slander or inaccuracy, but may turn their backs not just on one individual 
"apologist" or one "exaggeration" too many, but also on the Church for encouraging 
missionaries of this sort. And Alexander Dvorkin is not the only one. All those who on 
the pretext of the missionary task, for the sake of Orthodox witness, unleash discord 
and enmity between Christians, grew up in an era of a deficit of legal awareness (in the 
history of Russia, it is true, it is hard to name a period without such a deficit). These 
people do not genuinely feel the Christian call to affirm freedom of conscience. 
Nevertheless, we have no moral or legal right to cultivate enmity or to launch 
campaigns of denunciation, not just against heterodoxy, moreover, but within Orthodoxy 
itself.22 According to Article 29 of the Constitution of the Russian Federation, 
‘Propaganda and agitation inciting...religious hatred and enmity is not permitted. The 
propaganda...of religious superiority is forbidden’. It is strange to be pointing out this 
law to Christians. Hasn't the Bible revealed to us once and for all the commandment to 
love? How often we criticise Western Christianity, but evidently we have still to 
overcome the kind of medieval sickness which manifest itself in the institution of the 
Inquisition (natural for those times, but not for ours). 


An Orthodox-Missiological Analysis of NRMs 


Study of NRMs by Orthodox theologians and, in the first instance, missiologists 
presupposes an analysis of NRM activity, the evaluation and analysis of the reasons 
for their successes or errors, and a critical look at our own weaknesses, which are the 
cause of shortcomings in missionary activity. The very brief analysis proposed below 
may be useful both to the Orthodox believer and to the non-Orthodox researcher. It 
shows that the process of surmounting the influence of NRMs requires detailed study 
of the situation, observation of the dynamics of the process, and painstaking analysis 
of the interaction of a multitude of factors. 


To describe the whole spectrum of NRMs is not simple - it is a very broad one, and 
there is not sufficient reliable sociological data. But even a primary, superficial analysis 
of the situation which has developed, for example, in St. Petersburg leads us to the 
following conclusions: 


a) The success of the preachers and "missionaries" of NRMs is directly proportional to 
the insufficient activity and absence of enthusiasm (and above all, of love) on the part 
of missionaries of the traditional Churches, of Orthodoxy in particular. (Of course, the 
absence of missionary activity for seventy years, the impossibility of having the 
appropriate educational establishments or even a department of Missiology, and other 
objective reasons explain a lot.) 

b) This success became possible through the almost total religious illiteracy of society. 
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In Church circles it is often plain to see a lack of active study of the Bible by lay people 
(that is one of the charges the Jehovah's Witnesses make against the Orthodox). And 
in the secular world until now, both in schools and in Higher Education institutions, 
there has not been a knowledge of religion that was of any value. (There are attempts 
made in private and even in state schools, but not systematically, and they are in need 
of a serious critique.) State institutions, government structures and local administrative 
bodies do not have the appropriate specialists, but nevertheless are appointing 
bureaucrats, responsible for the regulation of relations between religious communities 
and the state, who are people with no religious or Church-historical education 
whatever. 

c) The absence of religious education in society and of catechisation in the necessary 
quantities in parishes explains somewhat the alienation of potential parishioners from 
the traditional Churches. For traditional Church culture presents itself as a special 
world, requiring familiarity with it, understanding, gradual entry and careful supervision 
of that entry. 

d) A significant proportion of the success of NRMs is due to the effect of immersing the 
new recruit in a world of warmth and care, a close community, a "family'-into that 
atmosphere of which, as a rule, they are deprived (by being misunderstood by their own 
family; inter-generational conflict and tough housing conditions; the absence of informal 
social structures, with the exception, if you like, of pop culture's fan groupings; a lack, 
or absence, of close Church communities with an accent on youth, teenagers’, women's 
and other groups). In the Russian Orthodox Church today, 'Bratstvo' ("Brotherhood", 
special men’s groups) has appeared, which is an important experiment in this direction, 
but there are problems here too, which need special discussion. 

e) Many reasons for enthusiasm in NRMs are the same in both the East and the West. 
In particular, a craving for the exotic, dissatisfaction with real life, an inability to find 
one's own place in life, and the hope of new opportunities in a new culture-a kind of 
emigration to the exotic. 

f) One reason specific to Russia is a sharp reaction against the state ideological 
materialism of past years and society's bourgeois materialism today. Escape from this 
is often spiritualistic (a kind of ‘'Monophysitism’). 

g) The need to bring actual Church life into correspondence with the ideals of the faith, 
that striving towards the renewal of life, is not always realised by the hierarchy as much 
as it is by the clerics and laity. Tne search for ways towards a cleansing of flaws and 
inadequacies, self-criticism and openness to the experience of other traditions are often 
considered innovations and are therefore not taken up. In the Russian Orthodox 
Church the very notion of "renewal" provokes bitter controversies. The Russian word 
‘obnovieniya’ also translates as "renovation". The "“Renovationist Church" was the 
subject of a bitter schism in the 1920. 

h) In the consciousness of certain people far from the Church, the Russian Orthodox 
Church was discredited by accusations of co-operation with powerful state structures 
(the KGB). These demagogical accusations were used, for example, by leaders of the 
‘Our Lady Centre’ sect, to undermine confidence in the Church. 

i) Many people, without any kind of religious upbringing, instinctively take to heart the 
idea of Christian unity. Intelligent people (by which | don't just mean those with a higher 
education) and the young are, as arule, inwardly inclined to tolerance. Division and, 
particularly, increased tension between different Churches and traditions confuses 
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them and puts them on their guard. Many fall under the influence of the Moonies with 
their "principle of unification", the Baha'i faith or Krishna Consciousness, which 
proclaim their acceptance of all religions. 

j) The parareligious groups (of the Scientology type) are attractive because of their 
interest in the practical questions of psychology, sociology, physical health and other 
subjects which in the traditional Churches are not held to throw any light on the 
Christian position. The achievements of science are presented in these groups as the 
insights of their leaders and it is assumed that only they (the leaders) possess true 
knowledge (a variation of Gnosticism). For many the pedagogical principles and 
methods of such groups as the anthroposophists are equally attractive. Today, as many 
Russian schools are looking for a new system, several NRMs are making use of this 
and are finding support among directors of state education. 

k) The success of new religious movements should not only worry the traditional 
Churches, but also society and the state. A lack of socio-political activity in traditional 
communities is turning into Christianity as a whole being perceived as false, and the 
appropriate new religious movements cite misinterpreted Christian ideals (such as 
monasticism, asceticism). To help society understand this- each individual as well as 
political leaders-is the missionary task, in as much as the Church's mission should be 
understood not as political, nor as recruiting activity, but as helping each person to find 
their spiritual sight, to progress on the path of spiritual maturity, of being made perfect. 
This spiritual growth, the Church believes, assists the hearing and acceptance of Good 
News, and consequently, coming into the Church. But we are already speaking of the 
result of mission, which is far from being always achieved in short periods of time. 

|) Undoubtedly, economic reasons also exist. The disintegration of the economy has 
led to Western money, to which many NRMs have access, being able to open certain 
administrative doors (1 would like to believe not all), permitting them to rent halls, print 
their literature, and tempt new members with various trips, seminars, free meals etc. 
m) Neopaganism occupies a special place among NRMs. In Russia, for example, a 
nationalistically oriented pagan movement has existed for long enough. Today the 
oddest of its variations have appeared, religious and pseudo-religious. The subject of 
‘national culture’, and respect and care for it, is acquiring an additional missionary 
significance. 

n) A common concern for the East and West is 'neognosticism'. Many NRMs fall into 
this category, but we can also include here all kinds of healing and astrology. This area 
is sometimes spoken of as "negative spirituality" (Satanism). In this category too are 
various aspects of witchcraft, magic, UFO mythology and other of today’s popular 
enthusiasms. The phenomenon which has come to be called the New Age needs 
special analysis, in so far as its name has been applied to the most diverse range of 
movements, initiatives, groups, practices, psychological methods, i.e. not only groups 
in the sense of NRMs, but also groups practising areas of science (e.g. psychotherapy), 
which are preoccupied with physical or spiritual health. 


Necessary practical steps, wishes and recommendations for the Orthodox 
missionary. 


The analysis presented above brings us to the point of formulating a basic direction for 
Orthodox Church activity as regards subduing the influence of NRMs on the individual 
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and society. In particular it is necessary, in our view (that of the Orthodox Institute of 
Missiology), for the Russian Orthodox Church to take the following steps: 


a) Create research and educational structures (chairs, departments, institutes) for 
missiology.”4 

b) Orient these structures primarily to the study of culturological themes (including 
nationality & culture) and the question of inculturation. At the same time we must pay 
especial attention to the preaching of a nationalistic understanding of the concept of 
‘election’ of a given people (in our case, the Russian). 

c) Set up, under the auspices of these structures, analytical groups or centers which 
could provide Church leaders and state and social structures with relevant analysis 
(sociological, socio-psychological, political and so on) of current religious, 
religious-social and Church-political life. 

d) Develop practical interconnection activities, because only in Christian unity can we 
witness to the fact that many NRMs which link themselves to Christianity are fake 
Christianity and contradictory to it. 

e) Propose courses in all educational establishments, at all levels, along the lines of 
‘Religions, Traditions, Cultures’, which would destroy the mendacious stereotypes 
presented of religious and Church life, familiarise students with the Christian 
understanding of topical issues and with the most important religions, traditions and 
Churches in their region. 

f) Devote particular attention to knowledge of other religions-not just providing 
information about them, but also familiarising ourselves with the spiritual life, current 
and historical models of piety in these religious traditions. 

g) Devote special attention to the subject of 'Renewal and Tradition’, to show what 
dangers lie in wait for the Church in fundamentalism, conservatism and liberalism. In 
the body of the Church-which is an incarnational organism-changes are inevitably 
occurring as a result of interaction with its surroundings and with the life of society. 
These changes are linked above all to changes in society, which is living, developing 
or degrading, whose creative powers are here awakening and there dying out. There 
are almost always topical issues requiring a Christian response-complex questions 
arising from international politics, national conflicts, economic crises, interreligious and 
interconnection tensions, armed conflicts and in general, the use of force to achieve 
justice. The answers to these questions are based upon the unshakable tradition of the 
Church, the foundation of which is Revelation, but each answer is shaped in response 
to a certain situation, and based on the whole experience of the Church, including that 
of the very recent past. 

h) Focus maximum attention on the issue of real parish community, on creating all the 
necessary conditions for its active life, and searching out new forms (not just liturgical 
ones) for its continued existence. We should study the positive experience of the 
Church in the Orthodox and heterodox traditions (in youth work, various forms of lay 
activity, church movements, their activities and spirituality).» 

i) It is fundamentally important today to realise that millions of people reached toward 
the Church as the last hope and final appeal in the search for truth. Many of them quite 
sincerely shared the illusion of communist ideology and, having lost it, were deprived 
of their supporting world view. Therefore, they naturally expected the Church, in the 
persons of priests and theologians, Christian political specialists and academics, to be 
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able to answer all their confused questions. Of course, there is a Christian (and in 
particular an Orthodox) understanding of social problems, culture, science and global 
issues. Undoubtedly, with the erosion of moral values, people are looking to Christian 
moral preaching to find support for the individual and society. As a result of this, the 
missionary task today is much broader than a simply catechising one; it goes beyond 
the borders of explaining basic Christianity. 

j) Another extremely important missionary topic is that of ‘the Church and the 
intelligentsia’. This subject first appeared well before the twentieth century. Society's 
awareness of the Church's preaching, the interrelation of Church and society, and 
relations with the political world are determined to a significant extent by the 
intelligentsia (although preaching is addressed to the whole of society)- the most 
reflective section of society. If the intelligentsia is unchurched, does not hold to 
Christian ideals and is alien to the idea of the Church, then society does not have a 
future in the Christian sense. Apostolic preaching-the preaching of simple 
fishermen-was what educated and cultivated the Church intelligentsia (the Church 
fathers), and through them influenced educated society, and thus a Christian society 
became a possibility. This influence was not always direct and obvious, but in any case, 
many ideals of social development (for example, the principle of freedom of conscience, 
the ideas of equality, fraternity and liberty) were a product of the impact of Christian 
preaching on the intelligentsia. An understanding of the Church's life in society for 
today requires above all a discussion of the intelligentsia and its relation to the Church 
(and the Church's relation to it). 

k) For the Orthodox missionary engaged in polemics with NRMs it is vitally important 
to acknowledge that missionary preaching is not just, perhaps not even, preaching from 
the pulpit, as much as preaching outside of the Church building in words and actions, 
in seeking to implement an authentic Christian-Orthodox understanding of real 
problems, from the economic and social to individual moral concerns. 

|) The successfulness and effectiveness of missionary preaching is determined by how 
much a missionary has command of their situation: if they know just who to turn to; how 
deeply they feel, in Christian terms, the subjects they talk about; how much they 
understand the reality surrounding them, and how well they speak the language of the 
person to whom they are relating. 


It is clear that an analysis of the religious and socio-religious situation in the country 
is necessary both for society as a whole and for individual confessions, all the more so 
today in this period of "religious renaissance". At times, such an analysis is offered by 
specialists (sociologists, political scientists, journalists and others), openly declaring 
their independence of any form or tradition of religious life whatever. This very 
circumstance permits them to suppose that their analysis is objective. Undoubtedly, a 
view from the wings is interesting and useful for society and even for the Church, but 
can the opinion about religion of an unreligious person be called objective? The 
science of religion, i.e. religious studies, should have its say concerning religion and 
its place in society and culture, in particular such a field as sociology of religion. 
However, until now the majority of religious studies centers and departments in Higher 
Educational establishments have been headed up by specialists in atheism who were 
themselves atheists. It is difficult waiting for an objective or adequate analysis from 
them. 
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Without doubt, Russian society (people, state, culture as a whole, educational 
programmes) is in need of a knowledge of religion in all its many forms. It needs an 
understanding of religion, its place in the system of moral and aesthetic values, and 
has at least the right to that knowledge. 


There is no experience in Russia of how to effect the presentation of such knowledge 
to the extent that society today needs. The situation before 1917 is not an ideal model 
for a number of reasons: there is a different political system, different requirements in 
relations between Church and state (there is no more state Church), the break-up an 
ruin of the traditional system of religious education. 


What is needed is a new legal vision of the task (in relation both to the nineteenth 
century and to the Soviet period), a new conception of the subject and subjects taught 
in state educational institutions (both secondary and higher), guaranteeing a real 
knowledge (objective, scientific and experimental) of religion and its study. 


The question is whether religious studies today appears to be a subject much in 
demand. It hangs in mid-air until such time as anyone can decide what it really means. 
In mass consciousness at present, the name ‘religious studies' is a euphemism for 
‘scientific atheism’. In practice, the specialism has been usurped by those very 
specialists in scientific atheism and various aspects of Marxism. One would not, as a 
rule, expect to find theologians or Church historians from religious schools in 
programmes of ‘religious studies’. Evidently, in former times it was presupposed that 
a conflict existed between ‘faith’ and 'knowledge’, and specialists in religious studies 
are on the whole considered to be so-called ‘free-thinking' specialists (more exactly 
"specialists in free thinking’). 


It is natural and desirable that knowledge of religion (as with any other area of the 
human spirit) should be communicated by a bearer of religious tradition, someone who 
thinks in its language. If we take music, poetry or any area of spiritual culture, we 
recognise an obvious desire that whoever teaches these subjects, if not a musician or 
a poet, will in any case be someone who lives for music and poetry, someone who 
considers them of essential importance for him or herself. Not every religious person 
has the ability to communicate their experience, to share it, but among all those who 
do have this experience one should be able to find suitable teachers. After all, in the 
same way, teaching of 'free-thinking’, or more exactly atheism, is naturally entrusted to 
atheists and not to believing theologians. 


The state would naturally take responsibility for training specialists, guaranteeing 
society a knowledge of religion, and in this rely on professionally and specially trained 
people open to religious creativity and religious self-awareness. This is exactly why the 
interaction of academic and Church structures is necessary today. Here too, 
interconnection and co-operation is both possible and necessary. 


(Archpriest Viadimir Fedorov is Vice-Rector of the Russian Christian Institute of Humanities in St. 
Petersburg, and Director of the Orthodox Research Institute of Missiology, Ecumenism and New 
Religious Movements.) 
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"ecumenists” etc.). Lay people with no theological education and a brief "post-perestroika" experience 
of Church life, in a devil-may-care manner unmask bishops, those churched from childhood, graduates 
from seminaries and academies with theology degrees. 


24. Happily, the Missionary Dept. of Holy Synod has become actively engaged in this, and there is 
already a Missionary Seminary in Belgorod. It is very important to regain the spirit of Orthodox 
missionaries of past centuries, of whom the Russian Orthodox Church may be proud - a spirit of respect 
for national cultures, and of respect and love for the individual. 


This book is the fruit of a Christian-Muslim 
Consultation on "Religion and Human 
Rights", convened by the Office on Inter- 

‘ Religious Relations of the World Council of 
Ritigion Churches and held in Berlin, Germany, 6- 


And 10 November 1994. 
Hf WMmAn Rights The consultation follows in the wake of two 


previous colloquia on "Religion, Law and 
Society" (December 1992 and November 
1993) and responds to a recommendation 
Tarek Mitri. editor made by the second colloquium as it 
discussed one of its sub-themes 
concentrating on Human Rights. 


A Christian-Muslim Discussion 


World Council of Churches 
Cffice on inter-Religious Relations 
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Parameters For Interreligious Prayer: 
Some Considerations 


- Douglas Pratt - 


Since the mid 1990's the Office for Interreligious Relations of the World Council of 
Churches (OIRR) and the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue of the Vatican 
(PCID) have been engaged in co-operative reflection on the question of interreligious 
prayer. Following a preliminary exploratory survey of a number of churches, study 
centres, and theological institutions around the world, a joint consultation on the 
subject was convened in Bangalore, India, in July 1996. Some two dozen participants 
representing different Christian traditions, and coming from different parts of the globe, 
shared their experiences and understandings of interreligious prayer and related 
events. In a yet-to-be published report reference is made to the perception that 
engagement in this phenomenon "is not an optional activity restricted to an elite group 
but an urgent call for a growing number of Christians today". There are many examples 
of everyday-life situations wherein Christians find themselves necessarily 
encountering, at some depth, people of other faiths. These range from the more 
personal level of, for example, interfaith marriages - with concomitant religious 
diversity impacting upon the extended family; to communal co-operation in some 
common cause, such as human rights violations; to shared responses to community 
tragedy and disaster, or occasions of national celebration. 


Following the Bangalore consultation the PCID and the OIRR convened a further and 
smaller consultation drawing upon theological expertise from Catholic, Protestant, and 
Orthodox perspectives. This group was charged with formulating conclusions on the 
basis of the earlier research and findings, together with the further theological 
reflection that the group itself engaged in. As a contributor to this process, | am in full 
sympathy with the results of our intensive long weekend held at the Communita di 
Bose, Magnano, Italy, at the end of September 1997. Although not envisaged as an 
Officially sanctioned outcome, the final document will nonetheless be an authoritatively 
reflective offering to the Churches for information and pastoral guidance, issued jointly 
by recognised official sources within both the WCC and the Vatican. 


Reports and findings of such a consultation are, appropriately, a group product 
reflecting consensus and compromise, the melding of individual input with corporate 
concern and the wisdom of the group mind. But the task of theological reflection and 
exploration is never ending. Alongside the carefully considered corporate product may 
stand the complementary work of the individual theologian. It is in the spirit of 
complementarity, the positive juxtaposition of individual with corporate endeavour, that 
| offer this paper, born of the stimulus of the group work | participated in. 
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Theological Explorations 


As the Findings report of the earlier Bangalore consultation pointed out, there are often 
occasions when "the experience of working together on a social project leads to a 
desire to pray together". This was no less true of the Bose consultation itself, and 
indeed is the crux of the issue that faces us on the interreligious front. When the 
natural human response is to pray, and the context of that response is multi-religious, 
what can we do together? How can we do it? Ought we to do it? Why ought we? What 
justification can we give in respect of our own faith? What are the issues to be 
addressed, and, if not resolved, then at least adequately responded to? My own 
reflections on such issues has led me to juxtapose an exploration of some theological 
considerations. First, | shall delineate three options of wnat might be meant by the term 
'interreligious' as it is applied to the context of prayer or some such allied experiential 
event - by which | mean an interreligious occasion which may embrace more than 
elements of prayer per se, where prayer as such forms but a part of an overall 
experience of interreligious engagement. Second, | shall explore what the term 'prayer' 
means to religion in general. Third, | shall sketch a case for Christian engagement in 
interreligious prayer. 


A preliminary reflection identifies three possible modes of meaning for the term 
‘interreligious'. First, and most simply, it can refer to a multi-religious act wherein there 
is presentation, in some sort of serial or simultaneous fashion, from a number of 
religious traditions or groups, without presupposing any depth of co-ordination nor 
implying any particular level of mutual acceptance or agreement: the diverse offerings 
are simply allowed to be, they are 'observed' rather than received, or inwardly 
apprehended, by others participating in the event. There may be a common theme or 
occasion to which the various contributions are oriented, but no attempt made to co- 
ordinate thematically, critically, and intentionally, the contributions so offered as 
components cohering together to make up a whole. It is a matter simply of spiritual or 
liturgical 'pot-luck' as to the smorgasbord-like spread of differently sourced religious 
items contributed to the event. 


Second, and potentially the most problematic, ‘interreligious' can be taken as the 
intention to have a united act, where the liturgical aim is integrative: the intent is to 
mould a single act of prayer, a blended unitary content that may be deemed to reflect 
each of the participating groups, or religious representatives, by being constructed out 
of the resources of the multiplicity of religions involved. Inevitably the only way this can 
be achieved is by utilising the lowest common denominator approach: the distinctive 
and particular is shorn in order that a base-line of harmony and acceptability may 
prevail. The outcome is a blend belonging to no particular tradition: it sits outside the 
orbit of the religions concerned; it is a liturgical orphan, a spiritual hybrid. Were this 
the only mode of interreligious prayer it would be justly criticised as a reductionist 
enterprise. Indeed, | suspect it is often the case that, for many people, this is the 
assumption as to what the term 'interreligious prayer’ means in practice. 


Third, and reflecting the best of reported experiences of interreligious prayer, is the 
occasion of prayer that has been carefully co-ordinated and sensitively constructed. 
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This we might call coherent interreligious prayer wherein there is a thematic and 
critical conjoining of prayers, or other appropriate input, from the contributing religions. 
The contributions are carefully rendered congruent around a particular event or need 
or common communal point of reference. The intention is one of attaining a sense of 
coherence, of mutuality and reciprocal complementarity, to the outcome; an internal 
coherence to the prayer-event itself through careful interweaving of the contributing 
components. The real differences and unique dimensions and contexts, as well as the 
different content, of the contributions are mutually respected and upheld: there is no 
sense, through the event, of uniting the religions as such, or subsuming them under 
some inclusive umbrella of any one of them, let alone advocating the notion of a supra- 
religious identity embracing them all in and through the prayer-event. There is no 
attempt to blend the diversity into a kind of spiritual porridge; nor is the outcome 
marked by the happy randomness of a smorgasbord. No religious tradition is 
compromised, no reduction of essence or denial of the religious self-identity of the 
participating traditions occurs. Yet, some sense of greater wholeness may emerge 
nonetheless; an intuition of a larger context, a wider or deeper sphere wherein a 
unifying spirit is at work, may be discerned; again without prejudice to the particular 
sensibilities of any of the contributing religions, yet acknowledged and affirmed by all 
as authentic to the occasion. 


If the term 'interreligious' may be interpreted in three modes, what may we say about 
‘prayer’? Keeping in mind the context of interreligious engagement, how may we 
understand the phenomenon of prayer? What might the term mean for us in respect 
of the recognition of the plurality of religions? Prayer is universal. That is to say, 
‘prayer is a phenomenon of religion: all religions may be said to include some kind of 
activity - address-to-the-Other; ritual utterance; reflection; meditative act; postural 
action; etc etc - that could be classified as prayer. There would be no religion which, 
arguably, does not have some act and/or utterance that could be viewed as ‘prayer’. 
However, although the phenomenon of prayer as such is universal, all actual prayers 
are particular and unique to the religion in which they are located. Prayers found in any 
one religious tradition cannot be regarded as variants of a species that holds across 
all religions, in the sense of a common Spiritual datum, either in terms of content or 
form. Yet the occasion of unique and particular prayer is nonetheless an instance of 
a universal phenomenon. 


Prayer, as a category of religious phenomena, may also be seen as basic to all 
religions insofar as it manifests a variety of common elements, not necessarily all 
together, but certainly encompassed within the broad range of the prayers of a given 
tradition. Furthermore, the phenomenon of prayer can be analysed as having two 
modalities: personal and communal. In any given event of prayer both modalities may 
be operative. In some situations one or other may predominate, or be the only 
operative mode. In the communal mode, prayer gives evidence of religious identity: 
prayer is always the prayer of a particular religion, and indeed it may be a form of 
prayer belonging to an identifiable tradition from within a particular community, or sub- 
set, of a religion. Communal prayer is a means both by which the adherent of the 
religion engages in public spiritual participation, and whereby the religion itself 
perpetuates and sustains its unique identity. However, not all communal prayer carries 
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the same spiritual value so far as religion is concerned. Communal prayer can have 
a multiplicity of levels, from the relatively general and superficial, to that of expressing 
treasured depths of spirituality or mystic encounter. This range alludes to the sense 
in which communal prayer may be a vehicle for plumbing the resources of a religion 
for the enhancement of the religious life appropriate to it. 


In the personal mode prayer is a private and intimate phenomenon. Personal religious 
identity and allegiance is expressed; the act of prayer gives evidence of commitment 
and choice. Therefore the person at prayer is vulnerable; the act of prayer in this mode 
is the spiritual corollary of intimate interpersonal relation. The one at prayer may be 
likened to the attentive lover; the object or focus of prayer the beloved. Hence the 
context of prayer as sacral intimacy needs always and everywhere to be respected. 
Yet, as with communal prayer, there is a great variation in spiritual depth and range 
of religious value, from the relatively pedestrian or lightweight, to the deeply personal, 
meditative and self-dispossessing reflection or engagement in which the soul best 
makes its journey alone. Some forms of personal prayer are such that they can only 
be engaged in solitude; others can easily occur in the public domain, in company with 
fellow spiritual travellers, or even in a non-religious setting, in the midst of life's daily 
demands and pressures. 


This brief analysis of prayer as a religious phenomenon enables us to see something 
of the dynamics and dimensions that are inherent to the phenomenon when 
considered abstractly from any particular religious tradition. What can we draw from 
this? 


A Case for Interreligious Prayer: 


A Christian perspective on prayer may view commonality of aim as a criterion for 
theological legitimacy and a guide to pastoral practice: prayer is, broadly and 
theologically speaking, situated in the quest for redemptive transformation of the 
oikumene. Wholeness for all is affirmed and sought for in prayer, as, for example, in 
the paradigmatic Lord's Prayer. In prayer may be discerned the affirmation of diversity 
in unity, the promotion of acceptance through active forgiveness and reconciliation. 
From a Christian perspective prayer is a means to deeper understanding of the 
mystery of the Divine Other, as well as a moment in which there can be a deepening 
of self-understanding. Prayer embraces a dimension of self-encounter and also the 
transcending of self in order to go beyond self. The radical challenge of prayer is to 
listen at depth to that which is within, around, and beyond; to empty oneself of self; to 
then be open to receive and be filled with 'the Other’. 


Prayer can provide a meeting point, an opportunity for significant religious 
interconnection. Such prayer can be a sign of hope. In many contexts a sense of 
redeeming hopefulness may be found for a particular disquieting situation in the 
possibility of interreligious prayer and what that might portend for improved communal 
relationships. On the other hand, the absence or denial of such possibility is an 
occasion of despair: if the prospect of appropriate combined prayer is precluded, there 
is little chance of meaningful reconciliation and relational healing to occur. If prayer 
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can be thought of as a moment of 'dwelling-in' one's faith, then interreligious prayer 
may be viewed as an occasion of 'dwelling-with' the religiously other in the context of 
their own 'dwelling-in' of faith. Thus interreligious prayer can constitute a bridge 
connecting peoples, faith communities, and even religions. In the interreligious context, 
prayer acknowledges the sacredness that is presented in and by the other; it affirms 
and honours that sacredness; it may even evoke an overarching sense of sacredness 
in which the particular moment of interreligious prayer is situated. 


It is possible, | suggest, to identify four modes of encounter and engagement wherein 
interreligious prayer may occur. These include two modes of responsiveness-type and 
two modes of hospitality-type of interactions. These types could be thought of as 
models for interreligious prayer: the one based on situations that evoke response, the 
other based on a parallelism with universally experienced acts of hospitality. These 
basic models, or types, in their various modes, feature as common human 
experiences. Yet through the mundane and familiar can be conveyed spiritual insight 
and novel understanding. 


The responsive type has to do with the ‘outward facing’ situation of human reaction to 
an external situation or event. On the one hand it is in the nature of human being to 
respond, to react as appropriate to the nature of an event; to provide succour and aid; 
to respond with sympathetic grieving; to respond in whatever manner the occasion 
demands. On the other hand the responsive mode may provide the occasion for 
discerning a pneumatological impulse: the Spirit at work in and through the human 
reaction; the response itself giving evidence of more than the merely humanly 
empathetic dimension at work. The two modes, broadly speaking, of this type are: a) 
occasions of communal crisis or other significant events calling for a specifically 
religious response; and b) appropriate occasions of civic celebration offering 
opportunity for a religious contribution, dimension, and witness. Christians participate 
in the religious response - as in an act of interreligious prayer - by virtue of the gospel 
imperatives to love neighbour and serve others with empathy and sacrificial giving. 
The exercise of compassion and the enacting of a standing-with the other in their time 
of need, together with those occasions when all stand together co-equally in the face 
of a shared event, are the legitimate contexts for the expression of Christian values of 
co-operative praxis and sympathetic spirituality. 


By contrast, the hospitality type signifies events that are ‘inner facing’, in the sense of 
an hospitable communal ingathering of persons of different religions, on occasions 
wherein the reciprocal roles of host and guest set the parameters for interaction. Thus 
the respective roles of host and guest provide the two modes of this type. As host, a 
Christian community invites members of another religious community to join with it in 
a specific event wherein the model and intent is that of offering hospitality, whether 
materially, spiritually, or both. The act of hosting a guest is the practical guide to the 
structure of the event: invitation, reception and welcome; reassurance of acceptance 
and situational security, solicitation of comfort; sharing and interacting appropriate to 
the occasion; closure and farewell. The motif of God being found in the Christ who 
both goes before us among our neighbours, and comes to us in the guise of the 
stranger in our midst, provides in part a theological rationale for this model. And there 
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are many biblical examples of the exercise of hospitality to stranger and neighbour, 
with the clear message that in so doing an appropriate response and relationship to 
the Divine is being enacted. In the life of the Church there may be moments of 
eucharistic hospitality wnen the Christian companion of another tradition is admitted 
to the intimate and tradition-specific enactment of the ritual because, in the prevailing 
context, for whatever reason, they have no other means of accessing this means of 
grace. The discharge of hospitality is not just a duty, it is also itself a moment of grace 
infused with deeper spiritual significance. 


As guest, the Christian individual or community, in humility, receives and experiences 
that which the host offers, and in return shares the gift of the evangelion: the life of 
discipleship, the witness of Christian grace, which may be offered as a contribution to 
be added to that which the host presents. Here the biblical reference to disciples 
being sent to seek, and respond to, the invitation to enter the house of the other, to 
receive in gratitude and with thanksgiving that which is offered, and to respond with 
the offer of 'good news’, provides us with a scriptural warrant to place alongside other 
examples of hosting. And, as with the host model, there is always risk and 
vulnerability: the prospect of insight gained, or the possibility of indigestion resulting, 
are equally potential outcomes for which there are spiritual equivalents to the physical. 


Furthermore, as a modality of interreligious engagement, the hospitality model 
provides an inherently assymetrical pattern of interaction, a correlation of role and 
responsibility. As the draft Bose report states: "Neither host nor guest are required to 
deny themselves; each is taking risk and allowing vulnerability; there are expected and 
accepted limits and parameters within which authentic engagement can occur; if the 
rules are respected mutual integrity is maintained." Hospitality, given and received, 
offers an opportunity to learn something of, to get to understand better, to sample the 
cuisine of, another. And just as with cuisine, when the act of appreciation of the other 
implies no necessary or profound change to one's own culinary customs, so with other 
aspects of hospitable engagement: the interchange and sampling is for the purposes 
of mutual enrichment, not conversion. Of course, culinary openness may well lead, 
indeed often does, to an expansion of cuisine, to modifications of eating patterns and 
the acquiring of new tastes. Generally, however, this is so in the context of retaining 
one's fundamental cuisine pattern: remaining with the foods that are known to nourish, 
which are palatable in consumption; adding to that an increased range of options, an 
expansion of flavours, a wider appreciation of a diversity of nourishment and 
enrichment. We are broadly familiar with this culinary experience as a cultural 
phenomenon: the realm of the spiritual or religious may be viewed as analogous. 


Interreligious prayer provides an opportunity, on the hospitality model, to enhance our 
spiritual being through exposure to a wider diversity of enrichment. There is no need 
to treat the religiously other as proffering an inherently threatening cuisine: the notion 
of a host forcing the guest to eat that which is clearly unpalatable vitiates the principles 
of good hospitality, as does the idea that when someone brings their contribution to 
a shared meal they would expect the table to be cleared of all other offerings. Such 
exclusivisms would be unacceptable in the culinary realm: they are no less so in the 
realm of interreligious engagement. 
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Prayer as a phenomenon is suggestive of an ultimate coherence and congruence in 
the sense that, whatever the perspective of the religious foreground, the background, 
or underlying conceptuality, is invariably that of an ultimate coherence to the universe, 
a fundamental congruence between the experience of life as lived, and the spiritual 
context in which life is set. Christians may appropriately join with people of other 
religions in prayer, through sharing in a specific prayer event, in particular one that is 
‘coherent' or thematically co-ordinated. 


(Dr. Douglas Pratt is Senior Lecturer in the Department of Religious Studies, The University 
of Waikato, Hamilton, New Zealand) 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


HINDU CHRISTIAN CONSULTATION 
VARANASI, INDIA, OCTOBER 23-27, 1997 


- Anantanand Rambachan - 


Introduction 


(A) Are Hindus Interested In Dialogue With Christians? 


| wish to use as the starting point for my address to you, the observation which is often 
made that Hindus exemplify little interest in dialogue with Christians. Klaus Klostermaier, 
for example, observes that there are "few Hindus who are interested in (contemporary) 
Christian theology and there are fewer still who have a desire to enter into dialogue with 
their Christian counterparts.’ Others have noted, that with few notable exceptions, the 
initiatives for dialogue, in recent times, have been from the Christian side.” In the words 
of Harold Coward, "contemporary Hindu thinkers do not seem to be engaged with 
Christianity in the same way their predecessors were at the turn of the century (for 
example, Roy, Sen, Dayananda and Radhakrishnan).'* It was also interesting to see 
Hindus acknowledging the truth of this observation in a recent publication and noting that 
there is a "lack of eagerness to reach out and have dialogue with other communities.“ 
These commentators, | want to suggest, do not imply that Hindus are unwilling to 
participate in dialogue with people of other religious traditions. Such a conclusion would 
be contradicted by the Hindu presence in a meeting like this and in many similar ones. 
What is being suggested is that Hindus are not active promoters and organizers of 
interreligious dialogue. They are willing participants in interreligious dialogue, but not the 
leaders and initiators. 


‘Klaus Klostermaier, "The Future of Hindu-Christian Dialogue", in Harold Coward ed., Hindu 
Christian Dialogue (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1989), p.265. 


2See Harold Coward, "Hindu-Christian Dialogue: A Review", in Hindu-Christian Studies Bulletin 
1 (Autumn 1988), pp.25-27. 


3Harold Coward ed., Hindu-Christian Dialogue (New York: Orbis Books, 1989), p.7. 


4Abraham Oommen and A. Pushparajan, Issues in Hindu-Christian Relations (Nagpur: 
National Council of Churches in India, 1996), p.5. 
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| think that this observation about Hindus is still largely true and that the reasons for it are 
many and complex. There is still an ocean of distrust to be navigated. Bitter memories of 
colonialism, aggressive Christian missionary enterprise, stereotyping of other religions and 
the absence of empathic interest in the other linger long, perhaps too long. Even when the 
Christian motive in dialogue is no longer proselytization, Christians must understand that, 
given the long history of missionary activity, this change will not be readily discerned. Trust 
will have to be nurtured through personal relationships and friendship. Other problems 
have to do with the fact that Hinduism is a decentralized tradition. Its leadership is largely 
individual in character and it has not developed institutional structures as in Christianity. 
Its authoritative voices are many and it is often slow to identify, analyze and respond to 
contemporary challenges. Given the absence of central organizations and decision making 
processes, it is quite difficult to see how a comparable document like the Guidelines On 
Dialogue produced by the World Council of Churches may emerge from within the Hindu 
tradition. (Hindu participants/individuals/Christian participants affiliated with various 
organizations).° 


It is quite possible to envisage a future in which the walls of suspicion and mistrust 
between Hindus and Christians are torn down. Contemporary challenges and changes 
may also push the Hindu tradition, even unwillingly, to develop central institutions and 
structures to govern and regulate its affairs. Such changes, if they did come about, may 
not lead, however, to Hindus seeking deeper contacts with people of other religious 
traditions. Some of the problems which underlie this reluctance are deep seated and must 
be addressed by us in an searching, self-critical and humble spirit. Our willingness to do 
so in the presence of our Christian brothers and sisters attests to our earnestness and 
trust. 


(B) Is Dialogue A Christian Problem ? 


There is an attitude among people of other religious traditions that the onus for initiating 
interreligious dialogue must rest with the Christians because religious pluralism and 
diversity is a problem only for Christianity. The suggestion, in other words, is that other 
traditions do not have theological or practical problems with religious pluralism and have 
no need to be in the forefront of dialogue initiatives. There is no doubt that the Christian 
tradition has come to feel the theological challenges of religious pluralism more keenly 
than other religions and has been wrestling to find new ways to define itself in relation to 
these traditions. This has to do, of course with the exclusive nature of the traditional 
Christian claim that Jesus Christ is the unique and universal saviour of the world and there 
is salvation through no other. Exclusive claims about God and revelation must be re- 
examined when we encounter people outside of our tradition in whose life and work the 
love and grace of God is manifest. 


The argument that interreligious dialogue ought to be a Christian responsibility because 
religious pluralism is an exclusively Christian problem must be questioned. Appearances 
are sometimes deceptive and we must be careful that we do not rush to condemn others 
for attitudes and positions which may also be found within our own traditions. Let me 


Guidelines on Dialogue (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1979). 
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illustrate this with some examples from Hinduism. Before doing this, however, let me state 
my belief that Hinduism has deep and relevant insights for helping us to understand the 
phenomena of religious pluralism and for building bridges of understanding and 
engagement among people of different religious persuasions and these should be offered 
at the table of interreligious dialogue. | do not think, however, that it has satisfactorily 
resolved all of the problems of religious pluralism. 


Swami Vivekananda in his opening and closing addresses at the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago spoke eloquent, powerful and memorable words about the importance of 
interreligious understanding and respect. He closed his maiden speech with the following 
words: 


Sectananism, bigotry, and its horrible descendant, fanaticism, have long 
possessed this beautiful earth. They have filled the earth with violence, drenched 
it often and often with human blood, destroyed civilization and sent whole nations 
to despair. Had it not been for these horrible demons, human society would be far 
more advanced than it is now. But their time is come; and | fervently hope that the 
bell that tolled this moming in honour of this convention may be the death-knell of 
all fanaticism, of all persecutions with the sword or with the pen, and of all 
unchantable feelings between people wending their way to the same goal.® 


In his final address, Vivekananda reminded his enthusiastic audience that holiness, purity 
and charity were not the exclusive possessions of any religion. 


There is a lot to applaud in Vivekananda's attitude to other religions. He readily admitted 
a common source and inspiration for the world's religions and claimed that truth is not 
confined to any single tradition. There are serious problems, however, in this theology of 
religious pluralism and these become evident when we try to understand his doctrine of 
a common goal for all religions. The world of religions is, according to Vivekananda, "only 
a travelling, a coming up of different men and women, through various conditions and 
circumstances, to the same goal."” Movement in religion is not a growth from error to 
truth, but from a lower to a higher truth and the highest truth is non-duality (advaita) or 
the knowledge of the undifferentiated reality underlying and uniting all reality. Religions 
are at various stages of evolution towards this ultimate goal of non-duality. In the 
spectrum of theological responses to religious pluralism, Vivekananda would be an 
inclusivist. The language of the inclusivist is not demeaning and antagonistic towards 
other beliefs. There is, however, a hierarchical scheme in which all others are included 
and in which one's own viewpoint stands at the apex. All truths are partial and find their 
culmination in advaita. Vivekananda's position is not different in essence from many 
contemporary Christian interpretations of religious pluralism, including the Vatican, and 
share the same basic limitations. A similar position was articulated more recently by 
Swami Bhaktivedanta, founder of the International Society for Krishna Consciousness. 


® The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 8 vols., (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1964- 
1971), |, p.4. 


” Ibid., p.18. 
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While he also acknowledged truth in other religions, he understood them to be all 
incomplete. The sure way to liberation is the path of bhakti (devotion) to Krishna. Christ 
is merely a form of Krishna. 


The Hindu tradition has also generated its own brand of exclusivism characterized by the 
unsympathetic denunciation of other traditions. The Arya Samaj founder, Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati (1824-83), took his stand on the Vedas which he understood to 
be the infallible repository of all Knowledge, secular and sacred. On the basis of his 
interpretations of the Vedas, he launched a vigorous attack on Jainism, Buddhism, Islam 
and Christianity. His methods were very similar to wnat Christian missionaries, at that 
time, were doing with the Bible as a basis. He was selective in his reading of the texts of 
other traditions and his method was apologetic and polemic. While he demythologized 
the Vedas, he did not treat other texts in this manner.® The following is Dayananda's 
comment on the Last Supper: 


Can a cultured man ever do such a thing? Only an ignorant savage would do it. 
No enlightened man would ever call the food of his disciples his flesh nor their 
drink his blood..... They eat and drink imagining all the time that their bread was 
the flesh of Christ and their drink his blood. Is this not an awful thing? How could 
those, who could not keep aloof from the idea that their food and drink were the 
flesh and blood of their saviour, abstain from the flesh and blood of others.® 


Examples like these could be multiplied. It is not uncommon, for example, to find 
unhistorical descriptions of Hinduism as the 'mother of all religions,’ and claims that the 
truths of all religions have their origin in the Indian soil. My intention is to make the point 
that the challenges of religious pluralism are not limited to Christianity and that our 
responsibilities are mutual. There are wonderful resources in Hinduism for interpreting and 
explaining religious pluralism, but Hindus cannot be arrogant in their attitude to others on 
this matter. 


(C) Is There Anything to Discuss? 


At a recent meeting in Chicago, convened by the Washington based Catholic 
Conference of Bishops, to explore the possibilities of Hindu-Christian dialogue in the 
United States, one of the Hindu participants offered an explanation for the lack of Hindu 
initiative in dialogue. In his view, the basis of the Hindu tradition is mystical experience 
(anubhava) and not doctrine. The implication, as | understood it, is that interreligious 
dialogue is more appropriate to religious traditions which give greater value to doctrinal 
claims and these are absent in Hinduism. The corollary is that Christianity is a doctrine- 
based tradition and that dialogue is more appropriate and useful to such a tradition. This 
characterization of both Hinduism and Christianity is common, but unfairly stereotypes 


8 See H.G.Coward, "The Response of the Arya Samaj," in H.G.Coward ed., Modern Indian 
Responses fo Religious Pluralism (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987), pp.49-50. 


® Quoted in Paul J. Griffiths ed., Christianity Through Non-Christian Eyes (New York: Orbis 
Books, 1990), p.201. 
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both traditions. Doctrinal claims have been important in Hinduism and the mystical 
experience of God has been a significant feature of the Christian life. 


While mystical experience has been a vital part of the Hindu spiritual quest, it was not 
always championed at the expense of the life of the intellect and reason. The prominence 
which is given in contemporary descriptions of Hinduism to mystical experience is 
connected to a decline in the significance of scriptural, especially Vedic exegesis, and the 
reinterpretation of the authority of the Vedas. This has led, in my view to a weakening of 
scholarship in Hinduism and in a lack of interest in vigorous dialogue with other traditions. 
It is not possible, here, to describe, in detail, and to trace the historical roots of this 
process of reinterpretation and | have already attempted this elsewhere."° There are a few 
salient developments which | want to highlight. 


What | perceive as a watershed in the attitude of contemporary Hindu interpreters to the 
authority of scripture occurred within the Brahmo Samaj during the leadership of 
Debendranath Tagore. In response to Christian missionary criticism, the Brahmo Samaj 
formally repudiated the authonty of the Vedas and replaced it with authority of nature and 
intuition. The basis of Brahmoism became, "the pure heart filled with the light of intuitive 
knowledge." Tagore's successor, Keshub Chandra Sen, rejoiced in this decision and 
championed "inspiration" as the most direct and significant form of revelation. He 
denounced doctrine and dogma, which he associated with the life of the intellect and 
logical thought. Towards the end of his life, Sen, like Debendranath Tagore before him, 
gave increasing prominence to the authority of divine command (adesa) and claimed to 
have received a special revelation and dispensation from God. 


At the time of Keshub's death in 1884, the center of religious attention in Calcutta had 
already shifted to Ramakrishna (1836-1886). Primarily through Vivekananda and the 
Ramakrishna Mission founded in 1897, Ramakrishna, like the Brahmo Samaj, has exerted 
significant influence on the character of contemporary Hindu attitudes to scriptural 
authority. While his background was different from that of the Brahmo Samaj leaders, he 
concurred with them in his disdain of scripture and in his championing of personal 
experience. Vivekananda followed his mentor in attributing low value to scripture and in 
upholding the supremacy of personal experience. Vivekananda described scriptural 
analysis as intellectual opium eating and included scriptures among the non-essentials of 
religion. Among other non-essentials, he listed doctrines, dogma, rituals, temples, images 
and forms. 


The centrality of scripture in classical Hinduism did not mean the abandonment of a very 
important role for reason. Reason is important for deciding between different 
interpretations of passages and for reconciling conflicting ones. Reason also plays an 
important role in assessing and responding to rival views. With the emphasis in 
contemporary Hinduism on the gain of knowledge through the transcendence of reason 
and not on its mediation, reason, argument, and intellectual activity, all important qualities 
of interreligious dialogue, assume more of an obstructive character. 


10 Anantanand Rambachan, The Limits of Scripture: Vivekananda’s Reinterpretation of the 
Authority of the Vedas (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1994). See Chapter 1. 
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The championing in contemporary Hinduism of personal mystical experience has 
contributed to the divorce of scholarship from spirituality. Examples of scholarship without 
religious commitment and religious commitment lacking the self-critical insights of 
scholarship abound. Their creative combination in modern Hinduism is rare. This 
disconnection between scholarship and spirituality in Hinduism limits the quality of Hindu 
dialogue with Christianity. The dialogue of discourse is most enriching when it occurs 
among participants whose lives reflect the integration of both. 


The divorce to which | am referring and its implications for Hindu-Christian dialogue may 
be illustrated by highlighting the classical approach of saintly theologians like Sankara or 
Ramanuja. Both of these luminaries who have had a lasting impact on the Hindu tradition 
gave central significance to the proper interpretation and understanding of sacred texts. 
They cleanly did not treat doctrinal matters as being irrelevant or non-essential. They took 
doctrinal differences seriously, sought to understand rival views and to offer appropriate 
responses. One need only look at the commentaries of Sankara or Ramaanuja on texts 
like the Brahma-satra or Bhagavadgita to see how carefully and meticulously alternative 
views were outlined and responded to in order to appreciate how important they regarded 
doctrine and how much they cultivated the life of reason and the intellect. | am not 
suggesting that intellectual discourse is the only form of dialogue possible between 
Hinduism and Christianity, but | think that it is one of its necessary and vital forms and is 
implied in many other kinds of dialogue. When it is engaged in by those who combine the 
life of the intellect with life in the spirit, the potential for mutual enrichment is unlimited. 


| do not wish to deny the vital role of the experiential dimension in the religious life. This 
has been a significant dimension of the Hindu understanding of the authentic spiritual life 
and it ought to be highlighted in our dialogue. In contemporary Hindu discourse, however, 
it is used to denigrate and belittle the life of the intellect and reason in ways, which | 
strongly believe, are inimical to the tradition and detrimental to constructive dialogue with 
others. There is a vibrant tradition of intellectual discourse and doctrinal discussion which 
we can draw upon to invigorate our dialogue with the Christian tradition. 


(D) Are There No Differences? 


The downplaying of the significance of scriptural authority, the derision of scholarship, the 
ridicule of doctrine and the belittling of reason, which we encounter in so many modern 
interpreters of Hinduism, have other important implications for Hindu-Christian dialogue. 
Perhaps most important is the tendency to overlook the significance of doctrinal 
differences. Because conclusive insight is understood to be gained through an experience 
that transcends reason, one finds it easy to dismiss the preoccupations of the rational 
mind. Such scant regard for differences of doctrine is often frustrating for many Christians 
who engage with Hindus in dialogue. 


Let us take, for example, the famous Rg Veda text, "One is the Truth, the sages speak 
of it differently." This text is often employed to explain away doctrinal differences as 
merely semantic ones. But does the text say that the different ways in which we speak 
about the Ultimate are insignificant? Does the text say that all ways of speaking about the 
Ultimate are equally valid and true? Does the text say that the way one speaks about the 
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Ultimate makes no difference? Surely, the way in which we think and speak about the 
Ultimate matters a great deal. The ways in which we think and speak about the Ultimate 
not only reveal our understanding of its nature, but this is also the basis for what we think 
that the religious life is all about. How we think about the Ultimate determines how we live 
our lives. If we think that the Ultimate is vengeful, we are likely to justify anger and 
vengeance. If we think that love and compassion are the most important attributes of the 
Ultimate, we are more likely to live out these values in our relationship with others. 


The point of the Rg Veda text is not to gloss over doctrinal differences, although this is 
what is usually emphasized in its use in Hindu-Christian dialogue. It offers, as is obvious 
from its context, a far richer insight for Hindu-Christian dialogue. The text, as | see it, is 
really a comment on the limitations and finitude of all human language in relation to 
defining the Absolute. In trying to describe the indescribable One, human language will be 
multiple since the Absolute exceeds all descriptions. Doctrine and discourse are not 
redundant and differences are not unimportant. We must however, in humility, hesitate to 
absolutize any discourse about the divine and not confuse the language symbols which 
we use with the reality to which they point. Such wisdom is surely precious for our mutual 
dialogue. 


Before | leave the issue of underplaying differences, there is one further observation which 
| would like to make. It is in the nature of a hypothesis, but | want to lay it before you for 
your reflection and consideration. Communities where differences are real, but where they 
are minimized or downplayed, are more likely to suffer violent and traumatic upheavals 
when, in times of tension and conflict, such differences become prominent. Communities, 
on the other hand, which engage each other in a deep search for mutual understanding 
and which honestly acknowledge differences and cultivate respect are less likely to 
explode in times of conflict. Such communities will not be suddenly confronted with the 
reality of difference and are less likely to cite difference as a basis for hostility towards the 
other. | often wonder about this matter when we witness neighbours, in many recent 
conflicts, suddenly turning upon each other with ferocity and violence, shattering the 
veneer of civility and harmony. 


(E) Is There Is Anything to Learn? 


In a thoughtful reflection on the future of Hindu-Christian dialogue, Klaus Klostermaier 
speaks about the necessity for "honest work of true intellectuals.""’ At the same time, 
Klostermaier laments the decline of intellectual vigour in both traditions. 


Intellectuals are not the favonte children of Mother Church in our time and age. Not 
only does one often have the impression that church leadership is not intellectual 
itself, it often comes through as anti-intellectual. There is a tendency to equate 
church membership with blind obedience to authonty, faith with repetition of 
traditional formulae, theology with language regulation. There are true scholars 
within the church - but more than not they feel repressed, unwanted, under 


" Klaus Klostermaier, "The Future of Hindu-Christian Dialogue", p.266. 
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suspicion. In contemporary organized Hinduism too the trend appears to be toward 
the political rather than toward the intellectual, toward agitation more than toward 
reflection.’ 


lf Klostermaier’s observations are correct and if we understand them as a challenge to 
both of our traditions, we must, from the Hindu side, ask ourselves an important question. 
lf a sincere desire to engage and understand the other is a pre-requisite for meaningful 
dialogue, why is it that Hindu scholars and intellectuals have not exemplified any serious 
interest in the study of the Judeo-Christian tradition? It is quite true that the Christian 
interest in the study of other religious traditions was fueled by the missionary enterprise 
and there are still many Christian theological schools and seminaries where other religions 
are taught in the context of missiology. Today, however, the missionary motive is not the 
only one behind the study of other religions and this needs to be acknowledged by Hindus. 
There are many scholars with Christian commitment who have dedicated themselves to 
the study of Hinduism and who have written about Hinduism in ways that any devoted 
Hindu can identify with. Many of them are prominently involved in the dialogue with 
Hinduism and their deep grasp of the tradition is a great asset. Klostermaier, whose views 
| just cited, is one such example. It is not easy, however, to identify many Hindu scholars 
who undertake similar work on the Christian tradition. This fact, | hope you will agree, is 
a significant one and constitutes an impediment to Hindu-Christian dialogue. 


The reasons, | am sure are many and complex. Some of them may be quite pragmatic. 
There may be very few opportunities outside of Indian seminaries and theological schools 
for the study of Christian theology in India, and few employment opportunities for Hindu 
scholars who have expertise in Christianity. It may also not be "politically correct" for a 
Hindu to undertake a serious study of Christianity which is still associated in many Hindu 
minds with colonialization and foreign incursion. We must, however, also confront the 
possibility that the lack of Hindu interest in Christianity reflects the unfortunate belief that 
Hindus may not have much, if anything, to learn from Christianity. Let me cite the view of 
a recent participant in a Hindu-Christian dialogue meeting. 


There can be only one Mother and mother may have many children. All these 
religions (children) can be categonsed into three: Religions of Faith (ritual and 
worship); Religions of Love (Service and Self-sacrifice); Religions of Reason 
(discrimination and self-realization). Faith, Love and Reason are but the 
components of mankind irrespective of their effectiveness and intensity. The one 
religion (Mother) that has all of them in full is the whole and wholesome religion, 
unique and universal religion, accommodative and assimilating religion, complete 
and comprehensive religion, ancient and all-embracing religion. It is called 
Hinduism or Sanathana Dharma.” 


In addition to the fact that it over-generalizes about the world's religions, this 


characterization of Hinduism can be read as an argument against dialogue. Since all 


2 Ibid., p.265-266. 


‘3 Oommen and Pusparajan, /ssues in Hindu-Christian Relations, p.38. 
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religions are contained within the Hindu tradition, there is nothing to learn outside. 


The lack of Hindu scholarly interest in Christianity may also be the consequence of popular 
cultural representations of the Christian tradition. In this matter, the Christian tradition must 
assume some responsibility. "For the modern educated man in India," writes R. Boyd, 
"religion is philosophy or it is nothing."“* In the popular imagination, Christianity is 
associated with Biblical fundamentalism, the sinfulness of humanity, faith in Jesus as the 
way to salvation and salvation as the attainment of heaven. The rich intellectual tradition 
of philosophy and theology exemplified in the works of such figures as Thomas Aquinas, 
Saint Augustine, Anselm, Athanasius, William of Okham and contemporary thinkers like 
Paul Tillich, Alvin Plantinga and Richard Swinburne is largely unknown even among 
Christians. Here is where one would find the major questions which interest Hindu 
scholars discussed. These include subjects as the nature of reality, God, the problem of 
evil, and liberation and language. There is also a deep heritage of mystical theology in 
Christianity which ought to be of interest to Hindu scholars, but which is not prominent in 
Christian religious discourse. A work like The Cloud of Unknowing, the teachings of the 
Cappadocian Fathers (Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, and Gregory of Nazianzan) and more 
recent figures like Meister Eckhart and Thomas Merton would provide wonderful resources 
for Hindu-Christian dialogue. 


Let us read a passage from The Cloud of Unknowing. 


"But now you are going to ask me," writes the author to his reader, ‘How am | 
supposed to think about God himself? What is he?' and | can only answer, ‘I have 
no idea!' 

Because with this question you have brought me into the darkness and the cloud 
of unknowing that | want you to be in yourself. For, through grace, a man can have 
perfect knowledge of everything else and can think adequately about other matters 
- even about the works of God himself - but nobody can think about God's 
essential being. So | must be willing to leave all the things | can conceive with my 
mind on one side and choose for my love the one thing that | cannot think about. 
Why? Because he can be loved most satisfactorily but he cannot be thought 
about. He can be grasped and held by love but never by thought.” 


Which Hindu texts do this passage remind you of? It echoes for me the marvelous insight 
of Kena Upanisad (1.6): 


yan manasa na manute yenahur mano matam 

tedeva brahma tvam viddhi nedam yadidam upasate 

That which the mind cannot think of, but that by which the mind thinks, 
know that alone to be the Infinite and not this that people worship here. 


14 Quoted in Klaus Klostermaier, "The Future of Hindu-Christian Dialogue," p.265. 


'S Karen Armstrong, Visions of God, Four Medieval Mystics and their Writings (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1994), p.67. 
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| feel very strongly that one of our enduring contributions to Hindu-Christian dialogue 
would be to create opportunities for interested Hindu scholars to study the great works 
of Christian theology at institutions of Christian learning. Those of us who work at 
universities and theological schools should explore such possibilities. A body of Hindu 
scholars with expertise in both traditions would be a tremendous asset to the 
development of Hindu-Christian dialogue. 


(F) Ils There A Future for Hindu-Christian Dialogue? 


From all that | have spoken, | hope that my belief in the future of Hindu-Christian dialogue 
is evident. (Aesop Fable). We ought not to see ourselves today as being threatened by 
each other. There is a far greater threat that may consume us both and which mandates 
our dialogue and common response. This is the threat which David Loy refers to in the 
opening paragraph of a recent article. 


Religion is notonously difficult to define. If, however, we adopt a functionalist view 
and understand religion as what grounds us by teaching us what the world is, and 
what our role in the word is, then it becomes obvious that traditional religions are 
fulfilling this role less and less, because that function is being supplanted - or 
overwhelmed - by other belief-systems and value-systems. Today, the most 
powerful alternative explanation of the world is science, and the most attractive 
value-system has become consumerism."® 


The market, in Loy's view, is not just an economic system but a religion which offers a 
competing explanation for human unhappiness and an alternative path to become happy. 
That path is the way of consumerism and greed. We live in a world in which the countries 
of the North are twenty times richer than those of the South and in which the richest 
twenty percent of the world's population have incomes about 150 times those of the 
poorest twenty percent. We live in a world in which 250 thousand children die of 
malnutrition and infection every week and in which the United States spent ,in 1994, 147 
billion dollars for advertising meant to create the desire for and to sell consumer goods. "’ 
Yet, as studies, have shown, consumerism is not making us any happier. Any dialogue 
in which we engage must be cognizant of the social and economic realities which frame 
our everyday lives. If we engage in dialogue without attentiveness to the challenges of 
these realities, our conversations may be doomed to irrelevance. The relationship between 
religion and social reality must be one of our central concerns. 


Both Hinduism and Christianity teach that the fundamental human problem is ignorance 
or alienation from the Absolute or God who is the ground and source of all life. Our 
condition is one of bondage to those things which blind us to the reality of God. Today, 
unquestioning surrender to the assumptions of a materialistic world view is one of the 


"6 David Loy, "The Religion of the Market", Journal of the American Academy of Religion, 65/2, 
1997, p.1. 


"7 Ibid., p.276 and p.287. 
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prominent expressions of our common bondage. Both of our traditions provide a strong 
and credible critique of the greed as an illusory path to human fulfillment. It is found in 
Hinduism in the prompt response of Naciketas to Yama's offer of wealth and pleasures 
as an alternative to the quest for the divine. Naciketas turned down Yama's offer and 
reminded him that "the human being will not be satisfied with wealth (na vittena tarpaniyo 
manusyo). Our challenge today if to offer a credible response to the most popular religion 
of the day, consumerism and its self-centered value system. If our mutual dialogue can 
reinvigorate us for this task and help us restore the sacred and its significance at the 
center of our lives and the lives of those who belong to our traditions, we will truly become 
fellow pilgrims, reaching out with nourishment and helping one another along the road of 
our common journey. 


Let me conclude by sharing with you one of the most powerful and moving statements | 
have encountered about the purpose of interreligious dialogue. The words are those of 
Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel and the imagery comes from Judaism. | think, however, 
that we can all find meaning and inspiration in his vision of dialogue. 


It is neither to flatter nor to refute one another, but to help one another, to share 
insight and learning, to cooperate in academic ventures on the highest scholarly 
levels, and what is even more important to search the wilderness for well-springs 
of devotion, for treasures of stillness, for the power of love and care for man. What 
is urgently needed are ways of helping one another in the ternble predicament of 
here and now by the courage to believe that the word of the Lord endures for ever 
as well as here and now; to cooperate in trying to bring about a resurrection of 
sensitivity, a revival of conscience; to keep alive the divine sparks in our souls, to 
nurture openness to the spint of the Psalms, reverence for the words of the 
prophets, and faithfulness to the Living God.” 


(Anantanand Rambachan is a Hindu scholar from Trinidad and Tobago and Professor of 
Religion at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, USA) 


'8 Harold Kasimow and Byron L. Sherwin eds., No Religion is an Island (New York: Orbis 
Books, 1991), p.22. 
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STATEMENT FROM 
A HINDU-CHRISTIAN CONSULTATION 
HELD IN VARANASI, INDIA OCTOBER 23-26.1997 


We, 19 Hindus and 19 Christians, men, women, lay and clergy, from India, Fiji, Nepal, 
Canada, USA and Switzerland met under the auspices of the World Council of Churches 
and its Office on Inter-Religious Relations (OIRR), and the National Council of Churches 
in India (NCCI), to discuss Hindu-Christian relations in the perspective of our final aim of 
“Ek Dharti Parivar ki ore” (Towards One World Family). This consultation followed two 
previous consultations, one held in Varanasi in February 1992 organised by the NCCI and 
the CBCI (Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India) on “Our Heritage and Our Commitment 
to Harmony and Integration of Human Community” and another consultation in Madurai 
organised by the NCCI, Madurai Kamaraj University and the OIRR in October 1995 on the 
theme “Issues in Hindu-Christian Relations’. 


The meeting took place in the holy City of Varanasi, a city built not only with stone and 
wood, but with faith and longings of people through the ages. The dialogue did not only 
take place around a table but also on a boat on the river Ganges in the early hours of the 
moming before sunrise, from darkness to dawn. Together we witnessed the cremation and 
bathing ghats side by side, reminding us of the play of life and death, which coexist as a 
part of human reality. The spiritual atmosphere, created by the chanting of sh/okas, the 
joumeying on the river and our mutual prayer, the meditation and silence throughout the 
meeting, opened our hearts in communion with each other. 


We opened our consultation by sharing our experiences and perceptions as pilgrims in 
dialogue. This exercise made us listen and interact and to discover on a deeper level the 
reality of the other. A keynote address by Prof. Anantanand Rambachan identified some 
of the major problems and possibilities in the Hindu-Christian relationship, challenging us 
to examine the roots of our reluctance to enter into dialogue and our tendency to see 
dialogue as the sole responsibility of the other. Prof. Rambachan suggested that dialogue 
and discourse are most enriching when participants integrate the life of the mind with that 
of the spirit. We must approach each other with deep humility and attentiveness. While 
searching for our commonalties we must not ignore our differences. 


Consideration of case studies brought by the participants highlighted many other issues 
and out of these emerged four significant areas for discussion: 


- What is our responsibility as Hindus and/or Christians, when proselytisation and 
religious extremism destroy the fibre of the “one world family?" 


- What is our responsibility as Hindus and/or Christians to ensure that our 
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religious traditions do not condone discrimination based on caste? 


- What is our responsibility as Hindus and/or Christians to really understand the 
self-definition of the other, respecting the language and meaning used for it? 


- What is our responsibility as Hindus and/or Christians to take further steps in 
Hindu-Chnistian relations on the local, regional, national and international level? 


What is our responsibility as Hindus and/or Christians when proselytisation and 
religious extremism destroy the fibre of the “one world family?” 


Proselytisation is understood as an effort to bring people of another religion to one's own 
through such methods as coercion, socio-economic and political incentives, aggressive 
marketing, and massive propaganda sometimes with the help of external funding 
agencies. The consultation found proselytising to be deplorable in wnatever form it takes 
whether by Christians or Hindus. 


As people committed to the genuine cause of religion, the participants dissociated 
themselves from such activities and agreed to stand together in affirmation of religious 
plurality as a gift of God. People of religion should affirm with joy and gratitude their own 
true heritage and experience of God within their particular tradition and should celebrate 
their freedom to share their respective faiths with others freely and openly. This must be 
done with an attitude of deep respect for the other. 


Religious extremism is in all its forms and in every religion a threat to religion itself. It 
places at risk the fibre of peaceful living. The Hindu participants declared that a true Hindu 
cannot engage in religious extremism and remain a devoted Hindu. The Christian 
participants deplored a narrow perception and interpretation of scripture, which leads to 
exclusive claims to truth and its imposition on others. Religious extremism breeds hatred 
and violence, unleashing destructive forces that desecrate and destroy the very places 
of worship that witness to the presence of the divine. 

Religious extremism has had a long lasting and destructive effect on Indian society. 
Wounds have been created that require great sensitivity in healing and restoring 
harmonious and humane relationships. 


The participants condemned such violence. They acknowledged the need to build new 
relationships of trust through dialogue and the free sharing of each other's religious 
experiences for mutual enrichment and growth. This will require new initiative in the 
sharing of resources between communities. 


What is our responsibility as Hindus and/or Christians to ensure that our religious 
traditions do not condone discrimination based on caste? 


The participants acknowledged the evil of discrimination and oppression based on the 
caste system, which not only affects Hindu society but also the life of the Christian 
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community. Caste is a political issue as well as a deep-rooted social and religious 
problem, which has parallels in other societies in such forms as class, race and gender 
discrimination. Though there is no sanction for such practices evident in any faith tradition, 
painful experience shows that people have theologically legitimised such unjust practices 
to sustain their power. A Hindu society without caste is a possibility and a compelling 
necessity. The Hindu diaspora bears witness to this fact. 


Although there is now sensitivity to various kinds of discrimination, Christian communities 
must be radically committed to condemning and uprooting any form of discrimination due 
to gender or class. 


The participants noted the need to inculcate a value system which respects human dignity 
and equality, regardless of birth. Together Hindus and Christians must educate each other 
to bring awareness of the problem and seek to provide equal opportunity for all within their 
own communities. 


What is our responsibility as Hindus and/or Christians to really understand the 
self-definition of the other, respecting the language and meaning used for it? 


The participants recognised the need of the other in his or her own otherness. To 
understand reality in ways and through language that one may lack, brings us to search 
out the ways that we can learn together and from each other. The other as other, is not 
a problem to be overcome, but is someone to be cherished as a friend for a common 
joumey, a mystery. We therefore acknowledge the genuine experience of truth by others, 
noting that all religious traditions have made contributions to the welfare of the human 
family. We appreciate and respect the inner logic of the language that the other makes 
use of for expressing religious meaning, and the inappropriateness of using our own 
perceptions and world views in defining, and in discussion, of the other. 


It is the responsibility of each faith community to engage each other in a deep search for 
understanding, which honestly acknowledges differences and cultivates respect. Such 
communities are less likely to be threatened by differences in times of communal conflict 
and crisis. 


What is our responsibility as Hindus and/or Christians to take further steps in 
Hindu-Christian relations on the local, regional, national and international level? 


Through four working groups the participants identified the following primary directions for 
the future development of this Hindu-Christian dialogue. 


Communication and action 

The working group explored the options of publishing articles, books and journals on 
interfaith related topics, the establishment of an Internet site for dialogue, and the 
distribution of a list of publications influential in the field. The creation of a new journal, or 
the use of existing publications, for this purpose will be explored. The WCC will be asked 
to provide access to its WEB site. An editorial team is necessary to facilitate this 
programme. Oversight of these objectives and such editorial responsibility will be 
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undertaken by volunteers drawn from among the participants. Media persons should be 
invited whenever there is an interfaith consultation. 


Networking 
The working group identified the need for the formation of a network of groups sharing a 


common commitment to interfaith dialogue and collaboration. A team of co-ordinators will 
be chosen to facilitate regional networking programmes in the south, north, west and 
central-east of India. They will identify interfaith organisations, faith communities, 
academic institutions and related bodies committed to interfaith understanding. The 
network will seek to be non-structured and committed to the objectives of information 
sharing. Regional networks will be formed over the next year. Within one year regional 
representatives will come together to explore options for national initiatives including the 
possibility of a national meeting of these groups and organisations. 


Education, Conscientisation and Training 
The working group identified conscientisation and education of student communities as 


an outstanding obligation and mentioned as examples four institutions providing four 
distinct models. 

The India Peace Centre educates college students to train students in schools, 
establishing interreligious relationships. 

The Institute of Gandhian Studies conducts workshops and residential study camps on 
conflict resolution, religious studies and Gandhian studies. 

Dharma Rajya Vedi engages in interreligious work for peace education in four modules: 
peace, national reconstruction, enlightened leadership, integral human development. 
The Department of Interreligious Relations, Kamaraj University, Madurai organises 
a P.G. Diploma course in peace and value education and conducts extension programmes 
in Madurai schools on interreligious understanding. 


Themes and methodology for future dialogue 

The working group proposed that the following topics be addressed at future 
consultations: 

Mission-dialoque: conversion, proselytisation, fundamentalism and religious extremism; 
influential religious leaders, observers from the WCC and the Vatican should be invited 
and the consultation should take place within two years; 

Dalit-caste discrimination; 


Scripture, interpretation and tradition; 
Basic philosophical structure of religious faiths: 


The working group proposed: 

- that an informal group from among the participants be formed to monitor whatever is 
being reported against interreligious relationships in the media and to initiate steps to 
correct such reporting; 

- that on a long-term basis schools be established to provide multi-religious education; 
-that a central documentation research centre on interreligious relations be established; 
- that new developments in society be furthered to create “one world family”. 
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Christian-Muslim Relations 


A Colloquium on Mutual Views and Changing Relations 
between Christians and Muslims 


The Office on Inter-Religious Relations organized, in collaboration with the Centre for Christian- 
Muslim Studies, University of Balamand, Lebanon, a colloquium on "Mutual Views and Changing 
Relations between Christians and Muslims", 27-29 August 1997. Twenty-five participants, mostly 
professors in the areas of Islamic and Christian-Muslim studies, came from twelve countries in 
Africa, the Arab World, Asia, Europe and the USA. 


The papers presented by a large number of participants highlighted the changes in Christian-Muslim 
relations during the last thirty years. Some assessed the significance of dialogue and scholarship 
and its impact on those relations, privileging a thematic focus or a regional perspective. Others 
chose to concentrate on recent Christian and Muslim writings, dialogical and polemical, or on the 
intellectual and practical experience of their own institutions. 


The discussions of the colloquium contributed to the broader effort, presently underway, of 
examining critically the problems confronted in the encounter of Christians and Muslims and 
identifying, in a forward-looking perspective, areas for study, dialogue and cooperation. 


A Consultation on Cooperation in 
Christian-Muslim Studies 


The Office on Inter-Religious Relations organized a Consultation on "Cooperation in Christian- 
Muslim Studies", held in Balamand, Lebanon, 29-31 August 1997. 


Twenty Christian and Muslim participants, including representatives of specialized university centres 
or church-related institutions (see list), shared information and exchanged views on their experience, 
present activities and future plans. They discussed a number of concrete proposals for collaboration 
and agreed on developing a mechanism of regular communication and coordination. 


The list of Institutions represented in the Consultation: 


Al Al Bayt University, Jordan 

Centre for Christian-Muslim Studies, University of Balamand, Balamand, Lebanon 
Centre d’Etudes Islamo-Chrétiennes, Université Saint Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon 

Centre for the Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, Selly Oak, Birmingham, U.K. 
Christian Study Centre, Rawalpindi, Pakistan 

Department of Religion, Temple University, Philadelphia, USA 

Faculty of Theology, Amsterdam Free University, Netherlands 

Fondazione Giovanni Agnelli, Turin, Italy 

Groupe de Recherches Islamo-Chrétien, 

Henry Martyn Institute of Islamic Studies, Hyderabad, India 

Higher Institute of Islamic Studies-Maqassid, Beirut, Lebanon 

Institute of Islamic Studies, Bombay, India 

Lebanese University, Beirut, Lebanon 

Macdonald Centre for the Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, Hartford, USA 
Pontifical Institute of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Rome, Italy 

Project on Christian-Muslim Relations in Africa, Nairobi, Kenya 

Silsilah Dialogue Movement, Philippines 


Tarek Mitri 
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An Observatory of Christian-Muslim Relations 
in Lebanon 


Despite the many conflicts that tore Lebanon during the period 1975-1990, and in many 
ways because of them, much is presently said about a renewed vocation for the country 
as a privileged space for Christian-Muslim encounter and dialogue. This is often 
expressed as a reaffirmation of a sort of historical role in bridge-building between 
Muslims and Christians that many Lebanese like to attribute, not without reason, to 
their country. Such a reaffirmation is manifested by an increasing number of initiatives 
in dialogue and cooperation motivated by a national discourse praising the riches and 
promises of a "shared living". These initiatives, whether they engage actively in a 
"dialogue of ideas" or not, often state the primacy of the "dialogue of life". 


A collective of multi-disciplinary research was created in 1996, in an unprecedented 
effort to observe and analyse critically, the changing Christian-Muslim relations: 
tensions, exchanges, inter-actions, and mutual images, not only in the political and 
religious realm but also in demography, housing, economy, legislation, education, 
media....A contextualized reflection, stemming from such analysis, hopes to identify the 
concrete possibilities and challenges of reconstructing national unity. It likewise seeks 
a better communication on the Lebanese experience, in relation to the experience of 
other religiously pluralist societies, and on its relevance for Christian-Muslim dialogue 
in the Arab World and at the international level. 


This collective chose to be called Margab Al ‘Aych al Mushtarak fi Lubnan (The 
Observatory of Shared Living in Lebanon). In October 1997 it published the first issue 
of its journal AJ Marqgab, with studies touching on diverse societal issues including the 
Beirut reconstruction project, the new educational structure, relations between religious 
institutions, the Catholic Synod on Lebanon, confessional aspects of Lebanon’s 
economy, the juridical status of Lebanese confessions, the impact of 1996 elections on 
Christian-Muslim relations, the Israeli "Grapes of Wrath" in 1996 and its effects on 
solidarity between Lebanese. The issue also includes a chronology of events and a 
bibliography. 


The Observatory was set in place by the Centre for Christian-Muslim Studies at the 
Orthodox University of Balamand. Founded in 1995, the Centre has initiated, in 
addition, an educational programme, starting with an annual Christian-Muslim summer 
school, as well as a research project on modern mutual images of Christianity and 
Islam. The Centre has also convened an international Consultation on Christian- 
Muslim Studies and co-organized and hosted a colloquium on "Mutual Views and 
Changing Relations between Christians and Muslims". 


Tarek Mitri 
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Jewish-Christian Relations in Cambridge 


A Centre for Jewish-Christian Relations is being established in Cambridge, England. 
It is the only institute in the country where Jews and Christians can learn about their 
own traditions, each other’s traditions and the relationship between their traditions at 
undergraduate, graduate and post-graduate levels. The Centre is the most exciting new 
development in Christian-Jewish Relations in the UK for decades. 


The Centre is essentially a forum for study and dialogue. It will enable Jews and 
Christians to work together in a learning environment and will provide the education 
which is the key for better relations between the faiths. It is located in the heart of 
Cambridge which has a rich history in both Christian and Jewish scholarship. 


A number of Jewish and Christian colleagues have come to realise that despite the fact 
Jewish-Christian dialogue has been going on for a numberof years it has been the field 
of the few rather than the many. Very few educational institutions are able to offer 
courses on the insights of the encounter between Judaism and Christianity that are 
available to students who come from a variety of backgrounds. Very few seminaries 
can offer students from both religions the chance to learn together about each other’s 
history and beliefs from both Jewish and Christian scholars. We want to develop an 
independent centre that will bridge the gap. We also want to harness the best of 
contemporary scholarship and theological insights in the service of inter-faith 
understanding. Cambridge is therefore a particularly good place to base this new and 
exciting venture. 


Over 18 months ago we began discussions with a number of institutions including the 
Council of Christians and Jews and eminent scholars in this field such as Prof. David 
Ford and Dr. Nicholas de Lange at Cambridge and many other respected figures 
throughout the UK. An important and fruitful relationship is being developed with the 
Cambridge Theological Federation. Such discussions have sown the seeds and, in the 
words of Archbishop Gregorios (of Thyteria and Great Britain), we now hope that the 
project which has "become a fruitful field will quickly be esteemed as a forest" (cf Isaiah 
29:17). 


The Centre has the support of Jews and Christians across the religious spectrum. The 
Centre for Jewish-Christian Relations has clearly "struck a chord" with a wide number 
of people. We are often told how amazed people are that nothing like this already 
exists. There is a strong feeling that the Centre will play an important role in providing 
high quality education for our communities. 


We also have the support of teachers and academics. We not only have the 
encouragement of the Cambridge Theological Federation but also members of the 
Faculty of Divinity of Cambridge University. An Academic advisory group has been 
established under the chairmanship of Dr. Nicholas de Lange and its members come 
from the most respected universities in the UK. The Federation member is Dr Martin 
Forward, Senior Tutor at Wesley House who teaches courses on world religions in the 
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Federation, and also lectures on Jewish-Christian relations in Cambridge University’s 
Faculty of Divinity. 


The Centre aims to teach Christian and Jewish seminarians - the opinion formers of the 
future. We would also like to teach the opinion-formers of the present. This includes 
lay people as well as rabbis and priests, who may either be given a sabbatical and/or 
funding to attend our courses. In fact, our courses are open to anybody interested in 
the field of Christian-Jewish Relations (provided they have appropriate experience 
and/or qualifications). We also hope that our work will make its own contribution to the 
world of inter-faith dialogue. 


We will be offering numerous courses at a variety of levels. Courses include: 
Jewish and Christian biblical interpretation, 

Jewish-Christian relations in the first five centuries, 

The pastoral implications for Jewish-Christian relations, 

Jewish-Christian relations in the 20th century 


There will also be short term programmes such as a two week Summer course and a 
number of ‘one-off conferences. We are keen to allow as many interested people as 
possible to take advantage of what is available. The Centre aims to attract a wide 
range of participants and students. 


The Centre expects to offer the first Masters Degree in the UK in Christian-Jewish 
Relations. There will also be a Diploma. In the medium term, we hope to offer a 
Certificate in Christian-Jewish Relations as well as Long-Distance Courses. The 
Centre opens in September 1998 and anyone interested in taking courses and/or in 
supporting this exciting development 

should contact us at: 


Centre for Jewish-Christian Relations 
Wesley House 

Jesus Lane 

Cambridge, CB5 8BJ 

U.K. 


Phone: 44-1223-462668 
e-mail: cjcr@wesley-lists.cam.ac.uk 
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INTERACTION 
COUNCIL 





A UNIVERSAL DEC TION OF HUMAN PONSIBILITIES 
(Proposed by the InterAction Council) 


1 September 1997 
Introductory Comment 
It is time to talk about human responsibilities 


Globalization of the world economy is matched by global problems, and global problems demand 
global solutions on the basis of ideas, values and norms respected by all cultures and societies. 
Recognition of the equal and inalienable rights of all the people requires a foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace — but this also demands that rights and responsibilities be given equal importance 
to establish an ethical base so that all men and women can live peacefully together and fulfil their 
potential. A better social order both nationally and internationally cannot be achieved by laws, 
prescriptions and conventions alone, but needs a global ethic. Human aspirations for progress can 
only be realised by agreed values and standards applying to all people and institutions at all times. 


Next year will be the SO" anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
by the United Nations. The anniversary would be an opportune time to adopt a Universal Declaration 
of Human Responsibilities, which would complement the Human Rights Declaration and strengthen 
it and help lead to a better world. 


The following draft of human responsibilities seeks to bring freedom and responsibility into 
balance and to promote a move from the freedom of indifference to the freedom of involvement. If 
one person or government seeks to maximise freedom but does it at the expense of others, a larger 
number of people will suffer. If human beings maximise their freedom by plundering the natural 
resources of the earth, then future generations will suffer. 


The initiative to draft a Universal Declaration of Human Responsibilities is not only a way of 
balancing freedom with responsibility, but also a means of reconciling ideologies, beliefs and political 
views that were deemed antagonistic in the past. The proposed declaration points out that the 
exclusive insistence on rights can lead to endless dispute and conflict, that religious groups in pressing 
for their own freedom have a duty to respect the freedom of others. The basic premise should be 
to aim at the greatest amount of freedom possible, but also to develop the fullest sense of responsibility 
that will allow that freedom itself to grow. 


The InterAction Council has been working to draft a set of human ethical standards since 1987. 
But its work builds on the wisdom of religious leaders and sages down the ages who have warned that 
freedom without acceptance of responsibility can destroy the freedom itself. whereas when rights and 
responsibilities are balanced, then freedom is enhanced and a better world can be created. 


The InterAction Council commends the following draft Declaration for your examination and 
support. 
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Universal Declaration of Human Responsibilities 
(Proposed by the InterAction Council) 


Preamble 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights of all members 
of the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world and implies 
obligations or responsibilities, 


whereas the exclusive insistence on rights can result in conflict, division, and endless dispute, and 
the neglect of human responsibilities can lead to lawlessness and chaos, 


whereas the rule of law and the promotion of human rights depend on the readiness of men and 
women to act justly, 


whereas global problems demand global solutions which can only be achieved through ideas, 
values, and norms respected by all cultures and societies, 


whereas all people, to the best of their knowledge and ability, have a responsibility to foster a better 
social order, both at home and globally, a goal which cannot be achieved by laws, prescriptions, 
and conventions alone, 


whereas human aspirations for progress and improvement can only be realized by agreed values 
and standards applying to all people and institutions at all times, 


Now, therefore, 
The General Assembly 


proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human Responsibilities as a common standard for all 
peoples and all nations, to the end that every individual and every organ of society, keeping this 
Declaration constantly in mind, shall contribute to the advancement of communities and to the 
enlightenment of all their members. We, the peoples of the world thus renew and reinforce 
commitments already proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights: namely, the full 
acceptance of the dignity of all people; their inalienable freedom and equality, and their solidarity 
with one another. Awareness and acceptance of these responsibilities should be taught and 
promoted throughout the world. 


Fundamental Principles for Humanity 
Article 1 
Every person, regardless of gender, ethnic origin, social status, political opinion, language, age, 


nationality, or religion, has a responsibility to treat all people in a humane way. 
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Article 2 


No person should lend support to any form of inhumane behavior, but all people have a 
responsibility to strive for the dignity and self-esteem of all others. 


Article 3 


No person, no group or organization, no state, no army or police stands above good and evil; all 
are subject to ethical standards. Everyone has a responsibility to promote good and to avoid evil 
in all things. 


Article 4 


All people, endowed with reason and conscience, must accept a responsibility to each and all, to 
families and communities, to races, nations, and religions ina spirit of solidarity: What you do not 
wish to be done to yourself, do not do to others. 


Non-Violence and Respect for Life 
Article 5 


Every person has a responsibility to respect life. No one has the right to injure, to torture or to 
kill another human person. This does not exclude the right of justified self-defense of individuals 
or communities. 


Article 6 


Disputes between states, groups or individuals should be resolved without violence. No 
government should tolerate or participate in acts of genocide or terrorism, nor should it abuse 
women, children, or any other civilians as instruments of war. Every citizen and public official 
has a responsibility to act in a peaceful, non-violent way. 


Article 7 
Every person is infinitely precious and must be protected unconditionally. The animals and the 


natural environment also demand protection. All people have a responsibility to protect the air, 
water and soil of the earth for the sake of present inhabitants and future generations. 
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Justice and Solidarity 
Article 8 


Every person has a responsibility to behave with integrity, honesty and fairness. No person or 
group should rob or arbitrarily deprive any other person or group of their property. 


Article 9 


All people, given the necessary tools, have a responsibility to make serious efforts to overcome 
poverty, malnutrition, ignorance, and inequality. They should promote sustainable development all 
over the world in order to assure dignity, freedom, security and justice for all people. 


Article 10 


All people have a responsibility to develop their talents through diligent endeavor; they should have 
equal access to education and to meaningful work. Everyone should lend support to the needy, the 
disadvantaged, the disabled and to the victims of discrimination. 


Article 11 
All property and wealth must be used responsibly in accordance with justice and for the 


advancement of the human race. Economic and political power must not be handled as an 
instrument of domination, but in the service of economic justice and of the social order. 


Truthfulness and Tolerance 

Article 12 
Every person has a responsibility to speak and act truthfully. No one, however high or mighty, 
should speak lies. The right to privacy and to personal and professional confidentiality is to be 
respected. No one is obliged to tell all the truth to everyone all the time. 

Article 13 
No politicians, public servants, business leaders, scientists, writers or artists are exempt from 
general ethical standards, nor are physicians, lawyers and other professionals who have special 


duties to clients. Professional and other codes of ethics should reflect the priority of general 
standards such as those of truthfulness and fairness. 
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Article 14 


The freedom of the media to inform the public and to criticize institutions of society and 
governmental actions, which is essential for a just society, must be used with responsibility and 
discretion. Freedom ofthe media carries a special responsibility for accurate and truthful reporting. 
Sensational reporting that degrades the human person or dignity must at all times be avoided. 


Article 15 


While religious freedom must be guaranteed, the representatives of religions have a special 
responsibility to avoid expressions of prejudice and acts of discrimination toward those of different 
beliefs. They should not incite or legitimize hatred, fanaticism and religious wars, but should foster 
tolerance and mutual respect between all people. 


Mutual Respect and Partnership 
Article 16 
All men and all women have a responsibility to show respect to one another and understanding 
in their partnership. No one should subject another person to sexual exploitation or dependence. 
Rather, sexual partners should accept the responsibility of caring for each other’s well-being. 


Article 17 


In all its cultural and religious varieties, marriage requires love, loyalty and forgiveness and should 
aim at guaranteeing security and mutual support. 


Article 18 
Sensible family planning is the responsibility of every couple. The relationship between parents and 


children should reflect mutual love, respect, appreciation and concern. No parents or other adults 
should exploit, abuse or maltreat children. 


Conclusion 
Article 19 
Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for any state, group or person any right 
to engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of the responsibilities, 


nights and freedom set forth in this Declaration and in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
of 1948. 
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A UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RESPONSIBILITIES 


Report on the Conclusions and Recommendations 
by a High-level Expert Group Meeting, Vienna, Austria (20-22 April 1997) 
Chaired by Helmut Schmidt 


It is time to talk about human responsibilities 


The call by the InterAction Council for a Universal Declaration of Human Responsibilities 
is timely. Although traditionally we have spoken of human rights, and indeed the world has gone a 
Jong way in their international recognition and protection since the Universal Declarationot Human 
Rights was adopted by the United Nations in 1948, it is time now to initiate an equally important 
quest for the acceptance of human duties or obligations. 


This emphasis of human obligations is necessary for several reasons. Of course, this idea 
is new only to some regions of the world; many societies have traditionally conceived of human 
relations in terms of obligations rather than rights. This is true, in general terms, for instance, for much 
of Eastern thought. While traditionally in the West, at least since the 17" Century age of 
enlightenment, the concepts of freedom and individuality have been emphasized, in the East, the 
notions of responsibility and community have prevailed. The fact that a Universal] Declaration of 
Human Rights was drafted instead ofa Universal Declarationof Human Duties undoubtedly reflects 
the philosophical and cultural background of the document’s drafters who, as is known, represented 
the Western powers who emerged victorious from the Second World War. 


The concept of human obligations also serves to balance the notions of freedom and 
responsibility: while rights relate more to freedom, obligations are associated with responsibility. 
Despite this distinction, freedom and responsibility are interdependent. Responsibility, as a moral 
quality, serves as a natural, voluntary check for freedom. In any society, freedom can never be 
exercised without limits. Thus, the more freedom we enjoy, the greater the responsibility we bear, 
toward others as well as ourselves. The more talents we possess, the bigger the responsibility we 
have to develop them to their fullest capacity. We must move away from the freedom of indifference 
towards the freedom of involvement. 


The opposite is also true: as we develop our sense of responsibility, we increase our internal 
freedom by fortifying our moral character. When freedom presents us with different possibilities for 
action, including the choice to do right or wrong, a responsible moral character will ensure that the 
former will prevail. 
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Sadly, this relationship between freedom and responsibility is not always understood clearly. 
Some ‘ideologies have placed greater importance on the concept of individual treedom, while others 
concentrate on an unquestioning commitment to the social group. 


Without a proper balance, unrestricted freedom is as dangerous as imposed social responsibility. 
Great social injustices have resulted trom extreme economic freedom and capitalist greed, while at the 
same time cruel oppression of people’s basic liberties has been justified in the name of society’s interests 
or communist ideals. 


Either extreme is undesirable. At present, with the disappearance of the East-West contlict and 
the end of the Cold War, humankind seems closer to the desired balance between treedom and 
responsibility. We have struggled for freedom and rights. It is now time to foster responsibility and human 
obligations. 


The InterAction Council believes that globalization of the world economy is matched by 
globalization of the world’s problems. Because global interdependence demands that we must live with 
each other in harmony, human beings need rules and constraints. Ethics are the minimum standards that 
make a collective life possible. Without ethics and self-restraint that are their result, humankind would 
revert to the survival of the fittest. The world is in need of an ethical base on which to stand. 


Recognizing this need, the InterAction Council began its search for universal ethical standards 
with a meeting of spiritual leaders and political leaders in March 1987 at La Civilta Cattolica in Rome, 
Italy. The initiative was taken by the late Takeo Fukuda, former Prime Minister of Japan who founded 
the InterAction Council in 1983. Again in 1996, the Council requested a report by a high-level expert 
group on the subject of global ethical standards. The Council, at its Vancouver Plenary Meeting in May 
1996, welcomed the report of this Group, which consisted of religious leaders from several faiths and 
experts drawn from across the globe. The findings of this report “In Search of Global Ethical Standards” 
demonstrated that the world faiths have much in common and the Council endorsed the recommendation 
that “in 1998, the SOth anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the United Nations 
should convene a conference to consider a Declaration of Human Obligations to complement the earlier 
crucial work on rights.” 


The initiative to draft a Universal Declaration of Human Responsibilities is not only a way of 
balancing treedom with responsibility, but also a means of reconciling ideologies and political views that 
were deemed antagonistic in the past. The basic premise, then, should be that humans deserve the greatest 
possible amount of freedom, but also should develop their sense of responsibility to its fullest in order to 
correctly administer their freedom. 


This is hardly a new idea. Throughout the millennia prophets, saints and sages have implored 
mankind to take its responsibilities seriously. In our century, for example, Mahatma Gandhi preached 
on the seven social sins. 


. Politics without principles 

. Commerce without morality 
. Wealth without work 

. Education without character 
. Science without humanity 

. Pleasure without conscience 
. Worship without sacrifice 


SIN” Bh WN 
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Globalization, however, has given new urgency to the teaching of Gandhi and other ethical 
leaders. Violence on our television screens is now transmitted by satellites across the planet. 
Speculation in far away financial markets can devastate local communities. The influence of private 
tycoons now approaches the power of governments and unlike elected politicians, there is no 
accountability for this private power except for their own personal sense of responsibility. Never 
has the world needed a declaration of human responsibilities more. 


From Rights to Obligations 


Because rights and duties are inextricably linked, the idea of a human right only makes sense 
if we acknowledge the duty of all people to respect it. Regardless of a particular society’s values, 
human relations are universally based on the existence of both rights and duties. 


There is no need for acomplex system of ethics to guide human action. There is one ancient 
rule that, if truly followed, would ensure just human relations: the Golden Rule. Inits negative form, 
the Golden Rule mandates that we not do to others what we do not wish be done to us. The positive 
form implies a more active and solidary role: Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 


Bearing in mind the Golden Rule, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights provides an 
ideal starting point from which to consider some of the main obligations which are a necessary 
complement to those rights. 
¢ Ifwe have aright to life, then we have the obligation to respect life. 


° Ifwe have a right to liberty, then we have the obligation to respect other people’s liberty. 


¢ If we have a right to security, then we have the obligation to create the conditions for every 
human being to enjoy human security. 


¢ If we have a right to partake in our country’s political process and elect our leaders, then we 
have the obligation to participate and ensure that the best leaders are chosen. 


¢ Ifwe have aright to work under just and favorable conditions to provide a decent standard of 
living for ourselves and our families, we also have the obligation to perform to the best of our 


Capacities. 


¢ Ifwe have aright to freedom of thought, conscience and religion, we also have the obligation 
to respect other’s thoughts or religious principles. 


¢ Ifwe havea right to be educated, then we have the obligation to learn as much as our capabilities 
allow us and, where possible, share our knowledge and experience with others. 


¢ Ifwe have aright to benetit from the earth’s bounty, then we have the obligation to respect, care 
for and restore the earth and its natural resources. 
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As human beings, we have unlimited potential for self-fulfilment. Thus we have the 
obligation to develop our physical, emotional, intellectual and spiritual capacities to their fullest. The 
importance of the concept ot responsibility towards attaining self-realization cannot be overlooked. 
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The expert-group, which was convened in Vienna in April 1997, worked on a declaration 
of human responsibilities. The results of this work were summarized and condensed by the three 
academic advisors; Prof. Thomas Axworthy, Prof. Kim Kyong-dong and Prof. Hans Kiting. Prof. 
Kiing provided a very helpful first draft as the starting point for the discussion. They made 
recommendations to Helmut Schmidt, who chaired the meeting, Andries van Agt and Miguel de la 
Madrid. Oscar Arias, a member of the Council, who could not be present, contributed a welcome 
substantive paper. 


The results of this work are contained in the draft proposal for the United Nations entitled 
“A Universal Declaration of Human Responsibilities.” The group submits with pleasure the attached 
draft to the InterAction Council and the world community at large. 


List of Participants 


InterAction Council Members 
H. E. Mr. Helmut Schmidt 
H. E. Mr. Andries van Agt 
H. E. Mr. Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado 
Academic Advisors 
Prof. Hans Kiing, Tubingen University 
Prof. Thomas Axworthy, Adjunct Faculty in Public Policy at Harvard University 
Prof. Kim Kyong-dong, Seoul National University 
High-level Experts 
Cardinal Franz Koenig, Vienna, Austria 
Prof. Hassan Hanafi, University of Cairo 
Dr. Ariyaratne, President of the Sarvodaya Movement of Sri Lanka 
The Rt. Rev. James H. Ottley , Anglican observer at the United Nations 
Dr. M. Aram, President, World Conference on Religion & Peace (MP, India) 
Dr. Julia Ching (Representing Confucianism) 
Dr. Anna-Marie Aagaard, World Council of Churches 
Dr. Teri McLuhan, Author 
Prof. Yersu Kim, Director of the Division of Philosophy and Ethics, UNESCO 
Prof. Richard Rorty, Stanford Humanities Center 
Prof. Peter Landesmann, European Academy of Sciences, Salzburg 
Ambassador Koji Watanabe, Former Japanese Ambassador to Russia 
Journalists 
Ms. Flora Lewis, International Herald Tribune 
Mr. Woo Seung-yong, Munhwa I]bo 
Project coordinator ( [AC Tokyo Secretariat) 
Keiko Atsumi 
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Background and Outline of the 
“Global Network of Religions for Children" 
Advocated by the Myochikai Arigatou Foundation 


Background 

Since its establishment in 1950, Myochikai has striven to contribute to the building of world peace 
based on the Buddhist teaching of compassion. For the members of Myochikai, activities for 
peace means the practice of the teaching of Buddha. 

On the occasion of its 40th anniversary on 12 October 1990, Myochikai decided to pray for the 
children of the world on every 12 October, and has launched the Angatou Foundation to 
promote the international activities for children. It has been contributing to water supply projects 
in both Bangladesh and Nepal collaborating with UNICEF, and has given a helping hand to 
people suffering from natural disaster or armed conflict all over the world. 

On 14 May 1997, the Myochikai Angafou Foundation announced the establishment of the Global 
Network of Religion for Children, and its first meeting will be held in Tokyo in the year 2000. 


Purpose 

° Religious people from all over the world get together to seek solutions to problems 
affecting children by exchanging views. 

° To pray for children in difficult circumstances. 

e To collect and accumulate information about religious people’s activities to support 
children around the world. 

° To develop voluntary cooperation and solidarity among the participants at the grassroots 
level. 

e To quest for a way to collaborate with UN organizations, governmental agencies, or 
private organizations which work for children. 

° To arouse people’s interest in children’s problems utilizing various media, including the 
Internet. 

Participants 


(1) Qualifications: participants shall be religious individuals or groups conducting activities for 
children. 

(a) "Religious individuals" shall mean people who hold religious beliefs and practice religion in 
their everyday lives. 

(b) Religious individuals or groups which are based on extreme political ideologies or convictions, 
or use anti-social methods to realize personal ideals, shall be excluded from membership. 

(c) Regarding the activities for children, it does not matter how they are conducted; financial 
support, the supply of goods or human resources can be included; however, activities aimed 
mainly at research, symposia, etc. shall be excluded. 

(2) Special participants: The Japan Committee for UNICEF, the WCRP Japanese Committee, 
worldwide religion-related organizations, private organizations, governments, governmental 
agencies, etc. 

For further information, please contact: 

Rev. Keishi Miyamoto, 

Establishment Preparatory Committee, 

Global Network of Religion for Children, 

c/o Myochikai Kyodan, 

3-3-3 Yoyogi, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 153, Japan. 

Tel. 81-3-3370-5403 

Fax 81-3-3370-5349 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


- Hans Ucko - 


Bishop Peter D.: The Christian and People of Other Faiths, Epworth Press, 
Peterborough, 1997, 115 pages; 

A practical, down-to-earth book about relations with people of other faiths. Through 
examples from daily life, various existential and theological situations announce 
themselves: can we pray together, inter-faith marriage, mission to Jews, Christian and 
Muslim values, meditation and yoga etc. The second part of the book deals on a 
theoretical and yet simple level with the issues at stake in interfaith relations and ina 
world of religious plurality. This is a book for the lay in the church. 


von Briick, Michael & Walen Lai: Buddhismus und Christentum, Geschichte, 
Konfrontation, Dialog, Verlag C.H. Beck, Munchen, 1997 805 pages; 

In the last decades Buddhism has become a living religion in the West and increasingly 
so through its attraction as an alternative to Christianity. This book will probably be 
considered as a indispensable “vade-me-cum” in Buddhist-Christian relations. Not only 
does it give precious knowledge about the historical background and present situation 
of Buddhism in India, Sri Lanka, China and Japan, and lately in Germany and theUSA, 
but it also provides information and theological considerations on the Buddhist- 
Christian relationship reflected through juxtaposition of Jesus the Christ and Gautama 
the Buddha, God and Dharma, Samgha and Church. A final section is written about 
paradigm-shifts in the history and manifestation of Buddhism and meaning for the 
Buddhist-Christian dialogue. 


Hindu Spirituality - postclassical and modern, edited by K.R. Sundararajan and Bithika 
Mukerji, SCM Press, London, 1997, 584 pages; 

In the series World Spirituality, SCM Press has published the second volume on Hindu 
spirituality, covering the post-classical through modern times. In this volume several 
regional spiritual traditions are presented such as Kashmir Saiva, Maharashtra Saints, 
Bengal Vaigsnavism. Another part presents the spirituality of modern Hindu sages: 
Tagore, Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. Among contemporary Hindu 
spiritual personalities are mentioned Krishnamurti, Sri Aurobindo and representatives 
of Gandhian spirituality. A concluding section gives space to Hindu spirituality in 
dialogue: Kabir, India Christian spirituality and Sikhism. Scholars of the Hindu tradition 
in India and abroad have contributed, each in their own style of writing, valuable 
insights into the multi-faceted Hindu spirituality, present in such varied forms as ecstatic 
devotion, cult of the temple, Tantra, devotional poetry, the love of gopis for Krsna, 
Hinduism with a mission for the world, the relationship between the Absolute and the 
Relative, integral yoga, the socio-political implications of ahimsa, Christian and Sikh 
spirituality. 
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How to Be a Perfect Stranger - A Guide to Etiquette in Other People’s Religious 
Ceremonies, edited by Arthur J. Magida and Stuart M. Matlins, Jewish Lights 
Publishing, Woodstock, Vermont, USA, 1997, 2 volumes, 417 + 396 pages; 
Statistics has it that hand-books are the most popular books in the USA. “How to- 
books” range from being a good gardener to overcoming marriage problems. Now 
there is also a “how to-book’ aimed at facilitating our life in a religiously plural society. 
The book in 2 volumes is a useful and user-friendly book, which covers the major 
Christian denominations from Assemblies of God to Orthodox churches. The reader 
is guided through the interreligious landscape given advice on how to be a “perfect 
stranger” in Hindu, Buddhist, Baha‘i, Native American, Sikh, Islam, Jewish settings. 
Some New Religious Movements such as Mormons and Jehovah's Witnesses are 
equally introduced. The faiths are briefly introduced by information on the history and 
beliefs, the basic service, holy days and festivals, life-cycle events, home celebrations. 
This set-up, however, obliges the religious traditions to fit into the given pattern of 
American society and may give the impression that religions are almost all the same 
thing, and only slightly different from each other. And even if religions are not the 
same, it seems like the “perfect stranger’ has one important thing in his/her mind when 
attending a ceremony: is it okay to leave early? 


Mataji, Vandana: Nama Japa, The Prayer of the Name in the Hindu and Christian 
Traditions, Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, Delhi, 1995, 268 pages; 

Sister Vandana or Mother Vandana is a Catholic nun of the Society of the Sacred Heart 
with a keen interest in, and concern for, the inculturation of Christian spirituality in 
India. The Prayer of the Name is a study written in the vein of finding commonalities 
in Hindu and Christian spirituality, the Orthodox and Catholic traditions. The study is 
divided into three parts: technical advice on how to pray, a theoretical part on prayer 
in Christian and Hindu traditions and finally texts on prayer from the holy scriptures of 
the world religions. 


Shabda, Shakti, Sangam, edited by Mataji, Vandana, NBCLC, Bangalore 1995: 
Several Hindu and Christian scholars, mystics, swamis and gurus contribute in bringing 
together dimensions in Christian and Hindu spirituality. It is a book about the inner life, 
about worship and meditation, monastic life, Hindu views on Christianity and vice versa, 
interfaith dialogue and harmony, Christian and Hindu saints, sages and mystics. 


Rivkin, Ellis: What crucified Jesus? Messianism, Pharisaism, and the development 
of Christianity, VAHC Press, New York, 1997, 181 pages; 

Ellis Rivkin belongs to the group of Jewish scholars, who together with David Flusser, 
Pinchas Lapide, Samuel Sandmel and Geza Vermes, laid the foundations for a 
renewed understanding of the Jewish roots of Christianity. They opened many doors 
into the New Testament itself and contributed to making the Jewish-Christian dialogue 
an occasion for a genuine Bible study between Jews and Christians. In this book 
Josephus’ writings shed new light on the meaning of the New Testament texts, rabbinic 
sources provide tools for understanding the concept of the Messiah, the meaning of the 
Law and the political implications of the arrest and execution of John the Baptist. 
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Thangaraj, M. Thomas: Relating to People of Other Religions - What Every Christian 
Needs to Know, Abingdon Press, Nashville, USA, 1997, 112 pages; 


Thomas Thangaraj is Professor at Candler School of Theology in Atlanta. His book is 
a guide for individuals and groups to better understand the significance of religious 
plurality in a way that makes people and issues appear as something that is alive and 
vibrant. The chapters deal with various positions and considerations facing religious 
plurality: We know and they Know not; We perhaps know, they perhaps know, who 
knows? What we have is good for us, what they have is good for them; We know in 
full, they know in part; We know and know that we know, they know and know not that 
they know; We and they together need to know more! 

It is an easily read book with several stories to tell that sometimes reveal more than 
theoretical explications. A study-guide puts the book into practical use. 
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